dlto 


8:00  O  Paper  Chaaa 

A  paraplegic  student  manag 
ingratiate  himself  with  the 
group,  despite  his  personai  f 
ship  with  Professor  Kingsfieid 
they  sense  a  hidden  motive  f 
overtures.  (Repeat;  60  mins.) 
O  Major  League  Baseball  Al 
Game 

Leading  players  from  the  Am« 
and  National  Leagues  will  face 
other  in  this  annuai  ciassic,  whii 
be  telecast  live  this  year 
(3  hrs.) 


^  iney  sense  a  niaaer 

J  M  overtures.  (Repeat;  ( 

Doesn  t  your 

and  National  League 

^  other  in  this  annuai  ci 

^  ■  be  telecast  live  t 

readership  deseriae 

All  of  Fonzie's  good  I 

p  A  Laverne,  Shirley,  Len 

■  ^  M  _  the  Cunninghams,  ga 

Qualirv  proQraniiEHs 

“Gumshoe”  1972 

A  Billie  Whitelaw.  A  sr 

^  vaudevillian  who  has 
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Sure  they  do.  And  Compulog 
has  the  accuracy  and  flexibility 
to  help  you  give  them  the  best. 

Compulog  offers  .  .  . 

•  Rolling  Logs- 

Descript,  Non  Descript,  Partial  Descript 

•  Grid  Logs- 

Many  different  sizes  and  formats. 

•  Computerized  Updates- 

Available  at  No  Additional  Cost. 

•  Movies,  Sports,  and  Special  Guides. 

•  Feature  Package- camera  ready. 

•  Cable  Systems- 

With  demands  created  by  the  introduction  of 
cable  systems  in  your  area  Additional  Stations 
will  be  added  at  No  Additional  Cost. 


TTV  S®ffwu®®©  IlmSo 

(The  Largest  Producers  of  TV  Listings  in  the  Country) 


West  Coast 

21 0  North  Pass 
Burbank,  Calif.  91 505 
(213)  843-3323 


Nat'l.  Sales  Office 

1 640  New  Hwy. 
Farmingdale.  N.Y.  1 1 735 
(516)  752-9454 


East  Coast 

2  Empire  Blvd. 
Moonachie,  N.J.  07074 
(201 )  440-8400 


All  of  Fonzie's  good  friends  inc 
Laverne,  Shirley,  Lenny,  Squigc 
the  Cunninghams,  gather  to  pa; 
1^^  last  respects  to  the  fallen  Case 
I  H  Conclusion;  Repeat) 

O  Movie  -(Comedy) 
“Gumshoe”  1972  Albert  FI 
Billie  Whitelaw.  A  small-time  E 
vaudevillian  who  has  seen  too 
Bogart  films  decides  to  play  a  p 
eye.  (2  hrs.) 

(D  Make  Me  Laugh 
CD  91)  Skyline 
8:30  O  Merv  Griffin 

Guests:  Betty  White,  Ruth  Gc 
Garson  Kanin,  Lonnie  Shorr, 
Ward.  Johnny  Dark,  Gwen  Dav 
O  Laverne  And  Shirley 
Laverne  and  Shirley  must  try  to 
Squiggy  from  himself  when  he 
madly  in  love  with  a  beautiful  gii 
is  taking  him  for  all  she  car 
Repeat) 

CD  You  Don’t  Say 
CD  93)  Dick  Cavett  Show 
Guest:  Author  Leon  Edel,  Part 
9:00  O  Tuesday  Night  Movie 

‘Don’t  Look  Now'  1974  Stars: 
Christie,  Donald  Sutherland,  f 
cheologist  working  on  resto 
projects  and  his  wife  travel  tc 
after  the  death  of  their  dau' 
Depressed  and  distraught,  the  v 
befriended  by  two  sisters,  o 
whom  has  a  psychic  gift  that  fill! 
lives  with  premonitions  of  fi 
tragedy.  (2  hrs.) 

O  Three’s  Company 
Jack’s  in  a  panic  when  a  ' 
pregnant  woman  arrives  at  the  I 
and  names  him  as  the  f 
Repeat) 

(D  Tic  Tac  Dough 
(D  93)  Nova 

'Einstein'  Film  portrait  abou 
conflicts,  ironies  and  historical  f 
that  shaped  the  life  and  thou( 
Albert  Einstein.  (60  mins.) 

9:30  O  Taxi 

The  sexy  voice  on  the  ansv 
service  triggers  Alex's  ronr 
instincts,  and  her  alluring  m 
prompts  him  to  arrange  a  dinne 
that  turns  into  one  big  sur 
Repeat) 

ID  To  Tell  The  Truth 
10:00  O  O  News 

O  13  Queens  Blvd. 

When  an  old  flame  shows  i 
Felicia’s  doorstep  with  roman 
his  mind,  Felicia  is  tempted  to  et 
on  an  affair  behind  husband  Stc 
back. 

O  Latin  New  York 
CD  93)  Working  With  Elnstel 
10:30  O  Where’s  Poppa? 

A  bachelor  plots  to  eliminat 
obnoxious  old  mother,  only  t< 
that  his  screwball  schemes 
more  laughter  than  fear  into  tt 
lady's  heart.  Stars;  Steven  f 
Elsa  Lanchester. 

O  Ufe  Of  Riley 
O  New  York,  New  York 


WEVE  GOT  A  SECRET 

It’s  simple,  really.  Our  secret  is  having  Harte-Hanks 
papers  work  together  and  share  ideas.  That  helps  make 
each  one  a  better  paper. 

One  way  we  keep  the  lines  of  communications  open  is 
through  the  Harte-Hanks  Editorial  Task  Group.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  seven  Harte-Hanks  editors  whose  goEil  is  to  help 
each  paper  achieve  greater  editorial  excellence,  while  in 
no  way  influencing  subject  matter  or  editorial  positions. 

The  ETG  helps  us  set  corporate  goals  by  surveying  the 
opinions  of  all  of  our  editors  and  publishers  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  Such  as  management  training  seminars  and 
editorial  critique  programs.  Plus  an  editors’  idea  ex¬ 
change  on  everything  from  makeup  and  graphics  to  bet¬ 
ter  recruitment. 

By  talking — and  listening — we’re  continuing  to  im¬ 
prove  Ihe  professionalism  of  every  phase  of  every  paper. 

That’s  the  true  secret  of  our  success. 

HARTE-HANks  CoMMUNicATiONS,  InC. 

P.  O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 
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AUGUST 

13-24— International  Typographical  Union.  Radisson  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

20*22— Newspaper  In  Education  Seminar,  sponsored  by  Fla.  Dept,  of 
Education  and  Florida  Press  Association,  Dutch  Inn,  Lake  Buena 
Vista,  Fla. 

26-28— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  The  Gideon  Putnam, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

26-Sept.  1— INPA/ANPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

SEPTEMBER 

7-11— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hyatt  Regency. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

13-15— Mid  America  Newspaper  Conference,  Rock  Lane  Lodge.  Branson, 
Mo. 

13- 15— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic, 

Sheraton  Inn,  Greenburg,  Pa. 

14- 15— New  York  State  Production  Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  Saratoga 

Springs,  N.Y. 

14-17— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  San  An¬ 
tonio.  Texas. 

20-21— Allied  Publishers,  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  Canal,  Union,  Wa. 

20- 22— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Pocono  Hershey 

Resort,  White  Haven.  Pa. 

21- 23— Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Clock  Tower  Inn, 

Rockford,  III. 

21-23— Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Disneyland  Hotel. 
Anaheim.  California. 

23-25— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Clock  Tower 
Inn,  Rockford,  III. 

23-25— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  circulation  conference.  Crown 
Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

23-27— American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Washington 
Plaza,  Seattle,  Wa. 

25- 28— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  The  Pointe,  Phoenix. 

26- 28— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton  Valley 

Forge  Hotel.  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

27- 30— Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Sheraton  Hotel.  Dallas,  Tex. 

28- 30— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Carousel  Motel, 

Ocean  City,  Md. 

28- 30— New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Dunfey's, 

Hyannis.  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

29- Oct.  2— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pocono  Manor. 

Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

30- Oct.  5— Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

III. 

OCTOBER 

7-9— Ohio  Circulation  Manager’s  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Perrysburg, 
Ohio. 

7-10— United  Press  International's  EDICON,  Galleria  Plaza  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas. 

7-13— National  Newspaper  Weak 
13— International  Newtcarrler  Day 
9-12— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Town  &  Country 
Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

11-13— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Ad  Conference,  Detroit  Plaza, 
Detroit. 

11-13— New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Americana, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

11-14— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  The  Inn,  Farmington,  N.  Mex. 
14-16— Action  Line  Reporters  Association,  Key  Bridge  Marriott,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

14-17— Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Manager’s  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Statler  Hilton,  Buffalo,  n!V. 

18-19— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Williams  Plaza,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

21- 27— World  Association  of  Women  Journalists  and  Writers,  Caribe  Hil¬ 

ton,  San  Juan,  P.R. 

22- 23— Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 

York. 
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Newsbriefs 


LA.  Times-FTC  trial  reset 

The  Times-Mirror.  Inc. -Federal  Trade  Commission  trial 
concerning  the  Los  Angeles  Times  policy  of  giving  volume 
discounts  to  retail  has  been  rescheduled  for  September  10. 
The  trial  had  been  set  to  begin  July  30  before  FTC  adminis¬ 
trative  law  judge  James  Timony.  Julian  von  Kalinowsky,  an 
attorney  for  the  Times,  said  both  sides  agreed  to  the  trial’s 
rescheduling  because  “a  lot  of  discovery  had  to  be  done 
yet." 

ijc  »|c 

Abitibi  hikes  newsprint  price 

Abitibi  Paper  and  its  subsidiary  Price  Co.  announced  July 
30  a  S30  a  ton  increase  for  newsprint  effective  November  1  st. 
Earlier  in  the  week  Great  Northern  Nekoosa  said  it  was 
following  Consolidated-Bathurst  and  raising  the  price  of 
newsprint  to  S375  per  short  ton  on  October  1st. 

Consolidated-Bathurst  started  the  price  increase  an¬ 
nouncements  with  a  statement  on  July  20  that  it  was  putting 
through  the  increase  effective  October  1.  Although  newspa¬ 
per  executives  expected  an  increase  around  the  first  of  the 
year,  the  October  I  date  was  not  anticipated. 

Both  Great  Northern  Nekoosa  and  Consolidated-Bathurst 
said  the  increases  were  due  to  higher  fuel  costs.  Abitibi  said 
it  had  been  studying  an  increase  prior  to  the  Consolidated- 
Bathurst  announcement.  Increased  production  costs  were 
also  listed  by  Abitibi  for  the  $30  increase. 

5i<  *  * 

Goldstein  eyes  new  paper 

Barely  a  week  after  vacating  his  office  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  New  York's  Soho  Weekly  News,  Michael  Goldstein 
is  touting  the  inception  of  a  new  publication  that  he  won't 
comment  on — yet. 

The  feisty  ex-publisher  says  only  that  his  new  paper  will 
not  resemble  Soho  and  will  not  be  specifically  outlined  pub- 
lically  until  after  Labor  Day. 

Goldstein  announced  his  departure  from  Soho  during  a 
brief  staff  session  two  weeks  ago.  He  says  the  paper's  man¬ 
agement  will  be  provided  by  Associated  News,  the  British 
owner  of  Soho. 

*  *  * 

Soviet  denial  on  reporter 

The  Soviet  government  has  denied  any  decision  has  been 
made  whether  to  expel  American  journalist  David  Satter, 
who  is  accused  of  traffic  violations  and  fighting  with  a  police 
officer,  according  to  the  official  newspaper  Izyestia. 

Satter,  who  writes  in  Moscow  for  The  Fiiumcial  Times  of 
London,  has  been  given  official  accreditation  through  Au¬ 
gust  19. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  Britain  have  made  official  representa¬ 
tions  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry,  and  Satter  has  denied 
the  allegations.  Izvestia  said  his  accredition  remains  valid 
and  no  one  has  officially  moved  for  his  expulsion. 

*  *  * 

Switch  to  ali~day  paper 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  will  become  the  twentieth  and 
third  largest  daily  to  go  all  day  on  September  1. 

The  paper  has  been  putting  out  the  “Texas”  early  morning 
edition  since  September,  1977.  The  Texas  edition  is  handled 
through  a  seperate  distribution  system  from  the  paper's  af¬ 
ternoon  editions. 
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'^e  completely  revised 
editkm  of  the  most  sueeessful 
Reader  Service  book 
we’ve  ever  published 

A  Reader  Service  Program  for  your  Newspaper 


Who  is  eligible  for  Social 
Security?  Is  the  Social 
Security  system  going 
broke?  Are  some  better 
off  without  it?  How 
much  can  be  earned  af¬ 
ter  retirement  without 
losing  Social  Security? 
Which  hospital  and 
medical  bills  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  Medicare? 
These  are  just  a  sam¬ 


pling  of  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  questions  that  vet¬ 
eran  newsman  Bill  Steif 
asks  and  answers  in 
“What  You’ve  Got  Com¬ 
ing  In  Social  Security 
and  Medicare”  and  the 
accompanying  14-part 
series. 


The  14-part  series  is 
scheduled  for  release  in 


•14-part  in-paper  series 

•108-page  book  with  the 
straight  answers  to  all 
your  readers’  questions 
about  Social  Security 
and  Medicare 

•For  complete 
information  call 
JEAN  MOONEY  collect 
at  (212)  557-9655 


your  newspaper  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1979  and 

thereafter. 

The  easy-to-read  5^^  x 
8^  108-page  book  is 
available  as  part  of  the 
14-part  serialization. 
Cost  of  the  book  to  read¬ 
ers  is  $1.50  (plus  postage 
and  handling). 

Enterprise  Publications 


will  handle  all  book  or¬ 
ders  at  no  cost  to  you.  Or 
you  can  fill  your  own 
book  orders  locally  with 
books  you  order  in  bulk 
with  your  logo,  if  you 
choose. 

Either  way  your  news¬ 
paper  can  earn  income 
from  book  sales  —  an 
added  bonus  to  an  edito¬ 
rial  service. 


ENTERPRISE  PUBLICATIONS,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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Gag  by  remote  control 

When  one  judge  presiding  over  a  trial  walks  into  the  court¬ 
room  of  another  judge  presiding  over  a  different  trial  and 
prohibits  reporters  from  covering  the  trial  over  which  he 
has  no  jurisdiction,  then  we  have  a  gag  rule  by  remote 
control. 

That  is  what  happened,  unbelievably,  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  recently.  And,  unbelievably,  the  second  judge  did  not 
object  to  this  intrusion  into  his  domain  because  the  gagger 
happens  to  be  the  presiding  judge  of  the  circuit. 

Seniority  seemed  to  take  precedence  over  constitutional¬ 
ity.  The  reason  for  all  this  was  the  judge  felt  what  trans¬ 
pired  in  one  courtroom  might  prejudice  the  selection  of  a 
jury  for  a  related  murder  trial  in  his  courtroom. 

The  fact  that  it  is  prior  restraint  on  publication  of  news 
about  a  public  and  open  trial  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  the 
Birmingham  judge. 

The  absurdity  of  this  reasoning,  if  carried  further,  will 
allow  judges  to  prohibit  news  coverage  of  trials  in  other 
courtrooms  for  reasons  unimaginable.  Wait  until  the  de¬ 
fense  attorneys  start  demanding  and  persuading  judges  to 
prohibit  news  coverage  in  another  court  because  it  might 
jeopardize  their  defendants. 

Certainly  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  did  not 
anticipate  their  recent  ruling  would  be  given  such  an  ex¬ 
treme  interpretation. 


A  familiar  scenario 

It  took  two  and  a  half  years  in  office,  which  probably  is  a 
little  longer  than  the  experience  of  his  predecessors,  but 
President  Carter  and  his  aides  have  declared  their  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Washington  press  corps  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  they  will  put  their  show  on  the  road  and  take  the 
“word”  directly  to  the  people  and  the  press  outside  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

It  is  a  familiar  scenario  written  and  re-written  by  previous 
Presidents  at  various  times  during  their  incumbencies — 
usually  when  their  administrations  seem  to  have  gotten  into 
trouble. 

The  language  of  embitterment  has  not  been  as  strong  as 
that  used  by  Nixon  and  Johnson  but,  nevertheless,  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  public  is  that  the  Washington  press — 
particularly  the  White  House  press  corps — is  parochial  and 
not  truly  reflecting  the  Chief  Executive  to  the  country. 

Instead  of  the  press  being  blamed  for  the  low  ratings  of 
the  President,  which  seems  to  be  his  intention.  Carter 
should  be  thanking  the  press  for  convincing  him  that  a 
change  in  his  approach  was  necessary  to  save  his  adminis¬ 
tration. 
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Letters _ 

WELL  TAKEN 

Your  editorial  criticizing  the  reporters 
who  left  their  assignments  in  Nicaragua 
to  protest  the  killing  of  one  of  them  is 
weU  taken.  It  is  surprising  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  has  been  no  other. 

The  reporters’  action  was  a  desertion 
of  their  responsibility,  voluntarily  under¬ 
taken,  to  the  public  they  are  presumably 
serving.  It  is  a  black  mark  on  the  brave 
and  bright  image  of  American  war  corre¬ 
spondents  and  on  the  image  of  all  report¬ 
ers  who  tackle  whatever  barriers  to  get 
the  news. 

It  could  not  have  come  at  a  worst  time, 
when  the  press  generally  is  suffering 
from  a  bad  image  due  largely  to  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  too  many  of  its  members.  Walk¬ 
ing  away  from  the  job  is  no  way  to  make 
friends. 

Irvin  Taubkin 
(Taubkin  is  a  partner  in  Goldstein  and 
Taubkin  public  relations.) 

*  *  * 

CLARIFICATION 

Your  article  “Coffee  with  the  Editor” 
was  extremely  well  done  and  of  special 
interest  to  me,  as  we  at  Verified  Audit 
Circulation  audit  both  the  paid  and  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  of  the  Van  Nays  Val¬ 
ley  News.  Bruce  Winters  agrees  with  me 
that  the  appropriate  answer  to  your  re¬ 
porter’s  question  regarding  his  circula¬ 
tion  would  have  been,  “Yes,  we  are  au¬ 
dited  by  Verified  Audit  Circulation.” 

We  wish  to  make  clear  that  we  do 
audit  the  circulation  of  the  Valley  News 
and  have  enjoyed  an  excellent  relation¬ 
ship  with  them  for  many  years. 

Allan  Desser 
(Desser  is  president  of  Verified  Audit  Cir¬ 
culation.) 

DON’T  CHANGE  YET 

Before  we  as  editors  collectively  panic 
and  make  massive  changes  in  our  prod¬ 
ucts  in  search  of  “new  communication 
with  our  readers,”  it  might  be  wise  to 
step  back  and  take  a  long  look  at  our 
society  today. 

In  the  Ruth  White-directed  Yan- 
kelovich,  Skelly  and  White  readership 
study,  a  major  communications  gap  is 
indicated  between  the  public  and  news¬ 
paper  editors.  What  the  report  tends  to 
neglect  is  that  there  is  a  similar  dramatic 
communications  gap  between  the  aver¬ 
age  person  and  government.  Take  a  look 
at  recent  polls  reflecting  attitudes  toward 
President  Carter  or  Congress  of  Business 
or  Medicine  or  the  Law. 

People  are  being  overwhelmed  by  infla¬ 
tion  and  the  oil  crisis  and  frankly  don’t 
know  what  to  do  or  where  to  turn.  The 
only  thing  they  do  know  is  that  they’ve 
lost  control  of  their  own  destiny — and  as 
a  result  they  strike  out  at  anything  which 
represents  the  establishment. 
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There  is  no  denying  that  there  are 
many  elements  of  truth  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  ASNE/Newspaper  Readership 
Yankelovich  project.  Newspapers  today 
are  generally  much  better  organized, 
easier  to  read  and  more  pertinent  than 
they  ever  have  been  before. 

But  let’s  look  at  some  of  the  confusing 
(and  often  misread)  portions  of  the 
study: 

(1)  Readers  want  more  local  news.  Of 
course  readers  want  more  local  news. 
They  want  more  of  everything,  if  they 
can  get  it.  The  question  must  realistically 
be:  If  you  want  more  of  one  type  of 
news,  what  other  type  of  news  will  you 
relinquish  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired 
news? 

(2)  “Chicken  dinner”  and  police  and 
fire  activities  rank  extremely  high  on  lists 
of  desired  local  news.  And  yet  much  of 
this  news  is  of  a  type  that  is  objectiona¬ 
ble  to  the  people  who  are  written  about. 
Many  of  these  people  feel  that  inclusion 
in  a  gossip-type  column  as  being  out  of 
town  on  a  cruise  is  an  invasion  of  their 
privacy  which  opens  them  up  to  possible 
burglaries  or  vandalism.  Conflict  with 
right  to  privacy  is  truly  one  of  the 
editor’s  major  problems  in  coverage  of 
news  today. 

(3)  Papers  and  editors  downgrade  the 
community  by  reporting  only  the  nega¬ 
tive  side  of  local  news.  In  many  com¬ 
munities  there  is  constant  political  war¬ 
fare  between  the  “ins”  and  the  “outs.” 
Most  newspapers  feel  that  there  is  an 
obligation  to  report  these  happenings  to 
their  readers.  Try  stopping  this  coverage 
and  you’ll  discover  quickly  that  you’re 
accused  of  biased  reporting. 

(4)  Readers  want  more  good  news  and 
object  to  the  negativism  of  today’s  press. 
Run  a  story  of  a  grisly  murder  in  your 
town  and  you’ll  get  screams  from  the 
readers  of  sensationalism.  But  stroll 
down  the  street  and  listen  to  the  tojiic  of 
conversation  that  week  and  invariably  all 
you’ll  hear  are  the  sordid  details  of  that 
murder  (and  frequently  many  of  the  de¬ 
tails  that  you  considered  too  gory  to 
print).  Leave  the  story  out  of  the  paper 
or  play  it  down  and  the  reader  thinks 
you’re  part  of  “a  coverup.” 


There  are  many  contradictions  in  our 
life  today  and  our  society  has  become  so 
complex  that  it  is  increasingly  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  comprehend.  We  as  editors  need 
to  continue  to  use  readership  surveys  as 
tools  to  try  to  learn  the  needs  or  our 
readers.  But,  please,  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  have  a  primary  duty  to  inform 
our  readers,  even  if  that  information  oc¬ 
casionally  is  not  the  most  pleasant  or 
palatable  for  the  reader  to  digest. 

We  can  turn  our  newspapers  into  pap 
in  search  of  love,  but  it  is  highly  doubtful 
that  love,  or  respect,  is  waiting  down 
that  path. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  be  true  to 
ourselves  as  journalists.  It  may  not  win 
us  love — but  at  least  we’ll  be  able  to 
sleep  soundly  at  night. 

Allan  Gaul 
(Gaul  is  managing  editor  of  the  Glouces¬ 
ter  (N.J.)  County  Times  and  Advertiser,  a 
Harte  Hanks  division.) 


The  new  “in-thing”  to  criticize  news¬ 
paper  chain  ownership  may  be  the  stuff 
for  future  philosophers  to  worry  about, 
but  at  the  present  it  is  merely  hogwash. 

And  of  all  the  group  operations  to  pick 
on,  Gannett  should  be  the  last. 

After  spending  nine  years  with  several 
Gannett  newspapers  as  a  reporter,  legis¬ 
lative  correspondent  and  as  an  editor,  I 
can  assure  your  readers  that  local  news¬ 
paper  autonomy  is  more  than  professed. 
It  is  real,  except  of  course  in  financial 
record  procedures. 

In  fact,  if  I  were  pressed  to  form  a 
complaint  about  Gannett,  it  would  be 
that  there  is  so  much  local  autonomy  that 
individual  publishers  of  Gannett  papers 
would  have  the  freedom  to  acquire  a 
god-complex  and  go  virtually  unnoticed 
by  corporate  headquarters.  Fortunately 
such  publishers  are  rare. 

Another  complaint?  Gannett  employees 
shouldn’t  get  caught  calling  Gannett 
a  chain.  Corporate  policy  says  it  is  a 
group. 

I  have  no  ax  to  grind.  I  left  Gannett  10 
years  ago.  But  Hoover  Adams’  letter  in 
(Continued  on  page  27) 


. - SPECIAL  BULLETIN - ^ 

P)l  nnnPCm  it’s  zooming  off  Special  Features’  launch  pad- 
CLiLin  nuuens  papers  all  across  the  country  and  in  Canada 

JI^ThE  signing  up  in  record  numbers.  September  9th  is  our 
?5Th  CEMTLIHV®  official  start-date  for  ‘‘BR-25C’;  and  here  are  just 

*  some  of  the  papers  where  it  will  appear:  Los  Angeles 

Herald-Examiner,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Washington  Post,  Windsor  (Ont.) 
Star,  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  Denver  Post,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Vancouver 
Province,  Edmonton  (A\b.)  Journal,  San  Diego  Tribune,  San  Antonio  Press 
News,  Oakland  Tribune,  Wilmington  News  Journal. .  .and  the  Daily  Journal 
of  Caracas,  \fenezuela!  You  owe  it  to  your  readers  to  add  this  classic  adven¬ 
ture  strip  to  your  pages.  Do  it  now. .  .all  it  takes  is  a  collect  phone  call  to 
Dan  Barber  or  Nancy  Kammer:  (212)  972-1070. 

The  New  York  Times  Syrxlication  Sales  Corporation.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y  10017 
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Why  weVe  failed  to 
remain  anonymous. 


hands. 

You’ll  find  it  full  of 
interesting  facts  about 
income  levels,  demographics, 
distribution  channels,  and 
more.  And  you’ll  also  find 
it  labeled,  “Top  Secret,” 
for  obvious  reasons. 

All  you  need  do  is  fill  out 
this  coupon  and  mail  it, 
hopefully  without  calling 
attention  to  yourself.  And 
then,  the  great  state  of  you- 
know'who  will  just  be  our 
little  secret. 


who  would  go  blabbing 
about  Oregon.  Instead 
we’re  directing  it  to  more 
mature  and  discreet  adver¬ 
tisers,  such  as  yourself,  who 
know  enough  to  keep  a 
good  thing  to  themselves. 

Pordand:  The  #22 
ADI 

And  confidentially,  this 
market  is  a  good  thing.  So 
typical,  it’s  an  exceptional 
place  to  test  new  products. 
Yet  dynamic  enough  for 
Portland  to  rank  as  the 
22nd  largest  ADI  and  score 
high  in  everyday  selling, 
too. 

But  please  don’t 
quote  us. 

We’ve  also  failed  miser¬ 
ably  at  hushing  up  Oregon’s 
unique  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  So  it’s  tor  sure 
we’re  not  going  to  elaborate 
now  on  how  Portland  is 
only  a  short  drive  from 
sparkling  ocean  beaches.  ^ 
Or  an  hour’s  drive  in  the 
other  direction  from  breath¬ 
taking  11,000  foot  Mt. 
Hotxl. 

Keep  it  under  your  hat 

But  we  will  share  some 
valuable  information  with 
you,  it  you’ll  help  us  keep 
Oregon  more  or  less  a 
secret. 

We’re  prepared  to  mail  to 
you,  in  a  plain  brown  wrap¬ 
per,  our  Oregon  Marketing 
Information,  including  the 
newly-revised  Portland 
Marketing  Manual.  Better 


\W11  everyone  please 
stop  saying  nice  things 
about  Portland, 
Oregon? 

Shortly  after  the  dust  set¬ 
tled  on  tbe  Oregon  Trail,  a 
wonderful  calm  settled  over 
our  part  of  the  world.  Dur¬ 
ing  which,  we  Oregonians 
quietly  went  about  our  busi¬ 
ness  in  blissful  obscurity. 

But  then,  only  a  few 
years  back,  our  tranquility 
was  shattered.  Suddenly, 
Oregon’s  progressive  legis¬ 
lation  and  enlightened 
environmental  policies 
became  big  news.  Oregon 
found  itself  thrust  into 
the  limelight. 

And,  like  it  or  not,  we 
had  to  learn  to  deal  with  the 
open  admiration  of  the 
masses,  not  to  mention  the 
already  intense  interest  of 
some  very  sharp  marketing 
people. 


Testing:  One,  two, 
three 

So,  to  the  chagrin  of 
those  trying  to  convince  the 
world  that  there  is  no  land 
mass  at  all  between  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Washington  state, 
Oregon’s  fame  only  grew. 

Notably,  with  test  mar¬ 
keters.  For  three  gotxi 
reasons. 

First,  because  Oregon’s 
demographics  are  so  strik¬ 
ingly  similar  to  national 


Oregtmiam  try  to  coinmce  out- 
sitiers  t/uit  charts  like  this  have  been  rms- 
tiikenly  /trinted  ujiside  ciottTi. 

averages,  it’s  almost  scary. 
Second,  because  Portland’s 
media  are  so  isolated, 
they’re  almost  hermits. 

And  third,  because 
reaching  Portland’s 
million-plus  consumers  is  so 
simple  (buying  Portland’s 
two  dailies  results  in  62.8% 
metro  coverage  daily, 

65.9%)  on  Sundays),  it’s 
almost  too  easy. 

Since  we  publish  the 
aforementioned  daily 
newspapers,  we’re  in  a  bit 
of  a  spot.  Like  most  Oregon¬ 
ians,  we’re  eager  to  down¬ 
play  our  state.  But  being  in 
the  newspaper  business, 
we’re  also  eager  to  serve 


Stephen  E.  Bell, 

General  Advertising  Manager 
The  Oregonian/Oregon  Journal 
1320 S.W  Broadway 
Portland,  Oregon  97201 

All  right,  ask  your  New- 
house  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  tell  me  more 
and  bring  me  the  Market¬ 
ing  Information  (check 
here  □).  Or  just  send  me 
the  Marketing  Informa¬ 
tion  (check  here  □).  1 
pledge  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  promote  the 
idea  that  your  state  is  only 
a  mirage. 


Cun  you  pnd  the  city  hidden  in  this  pic¬ 
ture.’  Wfe’ve  tried  to  stay  wett-conceakd, 
lucked  away  between  the  Cascade  moun- 
win  range  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  EPA  didn’t  help 
matters  any.  First  they 
branded  Portland  as 
America’s  “most  livable” 
large  city. 

Advertising  Age  didn’t 
help,  either.  It  recently 
included  Portland,  Ore.  on 
its  list  of  the  ten  hottest 
growth  markets  in  the  U.S. 


Company 


Address 


Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers. 

EP879 


As  a  last  resort,  should  we  try  cumou/laging  Oregim’s  spectacular  resorts.’ 

advertisers. 

That’s  why  we’re  not 
directing  this  ad  to  anyone 


OrfitiShneQoman 

Orego^ournal 


yet,  we’ll  hand  deliver  it  to 
your  office  to  make  sure  it 
doesn’t  tall  into  the  wrong 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Dow  Jones — Chinese  daily 
to  sell  ads  for  each  other 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Barron's 
Weekly,  and  Wen  Wei  Po,  a  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage  Hong  Kong  daily  owned  by  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  have  just 
concluded  several  reciprocal  agreements 
concerning  the  sale  of  advertising  in 
China,  the  United  States,  and  Europe. 

Dow  Jones  International  Marketing 
Services  (DJI)  under  the  trading  name  of 
China  Trade  Communications  will  repre¬ 
sent  Wen  Wei  Po  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe.  It  will  also  represent  Technova 
magazine  published  by  Adsale,  a  Wen 
Wei  Po  affiliate,  and  Wen  Wei  Po’s 
bimonthly  supplements,  which  are  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  spring  and  fall  Canton 
Trade  Fairs. 

Dow  Jones  intends  to  expand  China 
Trade  Communications  into  a  new  divi¬ 
sion. 

Adsale  will  represent  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Barron’s  Weekly  in  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  and  Hong 
Kong.  Most  of  the  ads  from  China  will  be 
“government  stuff.’’ 

The  Journal’s  circulation  worldwide  is 
over  1. 6  million.  Barron’s  circulation  is 
231,000. 

Wen  Wei  Po  has  a  circulation  of 
100,000  with  20,000  copies  distributed 
daily  in  The  People’s  Republic  of  China, 
mainly  Shanghai,  Canton,  and  Peking. 
Its  name  translates  roughly  from  Can¬ 
tonese  as  “A  group  of  intellectuals 
gathered  together  to  debate  and  dis¬ 
cuss.’’ 

The  Hong  Kong  paper  is  an  adjunct  of 
the  1 ,000,000  daily //m/77«o  Shanghai.  In 
Shangai  dialect  Huibao  has  a  meaning 
equivalent  to  Wen  Wei  Po. 

“Our  relationship  (with  Wen  Wei  Po) 
gives  us  immediate  access  to  the  Chinese 


market,’’  remarked  the  president  of  Dow 
Jones,  Ray  Shaw.  “It  is  a  very  attractive 
advertising  market.’’ 

“Eventually  we  could  represent  the 
Shanghai  paper,’’  stated  Donald  A. 
Macdonald,  senior  vice  chairman,  who 
had  helped  negotiate  with  Wen  Wei  Po 
officials  in  Hong  Kong.  “It’s  (Huibao) 
only  four  or  five  pages  a  day  with  ads  in  a 
strip  at  the  bottom,  so  advertising  is  lim¬ 
ited  right  now.’’ 

Victor  Webb,  DJI’s  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  described  Wen  Wei  Po’s  readership 
in  Hong  Kong  and  The  People’s  Republic 
as  “predominantly  people  concerned 
with  business,  academics,  diplomats, 
government  officials  and  other  types  of 
decision  makers.  It  is  a  paper  which 
dwells  on  political  and  socio-economic 
overtones  of  the  news.’’ 

He  continued  that  prior  to  normaliza¬ 
tion  of  U.S.-Chinese  relations.  Wen  Wei 
Po  was  “the  paper  China  watchers  read, 
a  conduit  to  the  west.  ...  to  convey 
Chinese  government  views.  It’s  not  an 
ultra  left  paper  but  a  liberal  one  which 
seeks  to  strike  a  balance  between  China 
and  the  west.’’ 

Webb  stated  that  Dow  Jones  Interna¬ 
tional  has  already  sold  advertising  in 
Wen  Wei  Po  and  Technova  from  the 
Dresdner  Bank  of  West  Germany. 

He  said  most  of  the  advertising  sold  for 
Wen  Wei  Po  will  come  from  “technology 
and  banks.  .  .  .  marine,  chemical,  ag¬ 
ricultural,  petrochemical.  There’s  a  huge 
market  in  the  southwest  where  China  is 
developing  its  oil  resources.  .  .  . 

“There’s  always  an  ongoing  corporate 
advertising  job  to  be  done  to  create  an 
image  of  good  will  and  trust.’’ 

Through  Adsale,  Webb  “hopes”  the 
Chinese  government  will  run  ads  in  the 
Journal  and  Barron’s  which  “will  show 
American  industry  and  finance  and 


China  how  to  come  together  in  joint  ven¬ 
tures.  ...  a  businessman’s  guide  on  how 
to  preceed.” 

He  commented  that  The  People’s  Re¬ 
public  would  most  likely  deliver  its  mes¬ 
sage  “by  taking  a  newsletter  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  page.” 

Dow  Jones  International  has  subcon¬ 
tracted  its  right  to  represent  Wen  Wei  Po 
with  28  ad  sales  representatives  around 
the  world.  One  of  those  subcontracts  is 
with  Nikkei  International,  the  marketing 
arm  of  Nihon  Kesai  Shihun,  counterpart 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  Japan. 

In  related  developments,  DJI  will  be 
representing  China  Pictorial,  a  monthly 
magazine  with  an  800,000  circulation  in 
China  and  printed  in  21  languages  and 
sold  in  130  countries. 

Adsale  has  given  DJI  the  right  to  dis¬ 
tribute  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe  books 
published  by  the  Chinese  government 
"specifically  with  western  businessmen 
in  mind.” 

DJI  is  also  selling  billboard  advertising 
at  the  spring  and  fall  Canton  Trade  Fairs. 
Beginning  this  fall.  Canton  will  host  The 
International  Trade  Center  of  China  in 
off-fair  periods,  and  billboard  ads  will 
remain  up  for  six  months. 

The  agreements  with  Wen  Wei  Po  and 
Adsale  cover  one  of  the  many  areas  in 
which  Dow  Jones  is  expanding. 

Fourth  part 

The  final  part  of  a  series  on  the 
newspaper  readership  study,  “Changing 
Needs  of  Changing  Readers,”  can  be 
found  on  page  26. 

Dow  Jones  president  Ray  Shaw  stated 
the  company  will  be  “continuing  to  add 
to  our  Ottaway  newspapers.  That  is  one 
of  our  primary  diversification  activities 
right  now.  There’s  nothing  on  the  table, 
but  we’re  constantly  looking.” 

Acquired  by  Dow  Jones  in  1970  as  a 
group  of  nine  daily  and  four  Sunday  re¬ 
gional  papers,  Ottaway  Newspapers, 
Inc.  now  numbers  20  dailies  with  circula- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Staffers  planning  weekly 
asked  to  leave  Lee  dailies 

By  W.F.  Gloede  o  u  n 

cess.  The  Sun,  however,  is  still  a  very 


Ever  since  they  were  back  in  jour¬ 
nalism  school  at  the  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  eight  close  friends  dreamed  of 
establishing  a  statewide,  weekly  news¬ 
paper — one  that  could  cover  the  kinds  of 
things  the  state’s  dailies  didn’t. 

Two  weeks  ago,  five  of  them  were 
asked  to  resign  their  positions  at  a  pair  of 
Lee  Enterprise  newspapers  in  Montana 
for  trying  to  realize  that  dream. 

At  Lee’s  Montana  Standard  in  Butte, 
reporter  Barbara  Miller  was  asked  to 
leave.  At  the  group’s  Missoula  Missou- 
lian,  reporters  Gordon  Dillo  and 
Jonathan  Krim  joined  ad  salesman 
Robert  Correll  and  circulation  employee 
lane  Faught  in  the  ranks  of  the  un¬ 
employed. 

They  were  all  dumped  less  than  a  week 
after  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  ran 
a  story  about  a  prospectus  they’d  sent  to 
1 1  prominent  citizens  seeking  donations 
from  $1(X)  to  $1,000  to  get  the  premiere 
issue  of  the  Montana  Sun  onto  the 
streets  this  fall. 

The  three  others,  Bryan  Abas,  a  report¬ 
er  for  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune, 
Washington  Post  reporter  Lexie  Verdon 
and  Missoula  accountant  Richard 
Clemow,  are  still  employed  though  suf¬ 
fering  from  dampened  spirits  since  their 
friends  lost  their  jobs. 

The  group,  though  not  yet  formally  in¬ 
corporated,  lists  a  Helena,  Montana, 
post  office  box  for  an  address  and  has 
printed  up  letter  heads  bearing  the  name, 
the  Montana  Sun.  They  have  no  money. 
And  they  insist  that  the  venture  was  no 
more  than  a  dream,  far  from  realization. 
Missoulian  management  disagrees. 

Says  Tom  Brown,  Missoulian  general 
manager,  “Sure,  we  felt  there  would  be  a 
little  bit  of  competition  .  .  .  but,  from 
our  viewpoint,  the  fact  that  we  had  some 
reporters  and  other  people  that  had  spent 
18  months  planning  another  newspaper 
in  a  secretive  kind  of  fashion  caused  an 
erosion  of  trust  and  faith  on  the  part  of 
our  editors  to  the  point  where  they  didn’t 
feel  comfortable  working.  I  guess  it  just 
couldn’t  be  repaired,  this  kind  of  thing,’’ 
he  added. 

Brown  then  downplayed  the  competi¬ 
tion  angle,  saying,  “What  we’re  con¬ 
cerned  with  is  people  we  can  have  faith 
and  trust  in — reporters  that  are  con¬ 
sciously  planning  a  competing  newspa¬ 
per,  well,  where  does  their  loyalty  lie?’’ 

Bryan  Abas,  one  of  the  more  fortunate 
participants  in  the  dream,  says  the  firings 
have  caused  two  members  of  the  group 
to  pull  out  of  the  effort  to  publish  the 
Sun.  All  five  are  now  looking  for  jobs,  he 
says,  but  none  have  yet  met  with  suc- 
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real  idea,  according  to  Abas,  and  al¬ 
though  no  responses  to  the  prospectus 
have  yet  been  received,  the  fund  raising 
effort  will  continue. 

Abas  is  perturbed  over  the  firings. 
“The  point  that  I  think  needs  to  be  em¬ 
phasized  is  that  this  notion  that  there  was 
a  conflict  of  interests  is  sheer 
nonsense — for  two  reasons — the  work 
that  had  been  done  on  the  project  up 
until  the  firings  amounted  to  little  more 
than  testing  the  water.  We  were  not  for¬ 
mally  organized,  we  were  not  ready  to 
jump  into  publishing — we  have  no 
money — we  have  no  printer,  no  press, 
we  have  not  solicited  any  advertising.’’ 

He  continued,  “Even  once  the  Sun — if 
and  when  it  gets  off  the  ground — gets 
going,  it  is  not  a  direct  threat  to  a  daily 
newspaper,  owned  by  Lee  or  anyone 
else.’’ 

In  their  prospectus,  the  group  did 
criticize  state  coverage  in  Montana, 
thereby  indirectly  criticizing  the  Lee  pa¬ 
pers.  Abas  continued  that  criticism  in 
conversations  with  E&P,  saying  that  the 
dearth  of  good,  investigative  state  cover¬ 
age  was  just  the  element  that  made  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Sun  possible. 

Brown  disagreed,  claiming  the  Missou¬ 
lian  is  well  known  for  its  hard-hitting 
coverage  of  the  state  capital,  Helena.  He 
said  the  criticism  did  enter  into  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  fire  the  staffers. 

Abas  was  not  the  only  one  criticizing 
the  Lee  papers. 

The  Lewiston  Tribune  ran  an  editorial 
on  Wednesday,  July  25,  in  support  of  the 
young  entrepreneurs.  Under  the  head¬ 
line,  “A  Dream  Threatens  Montana 
Newspapers,’’  it  read: 

“Half  the  people  in  the  nation’s  news¬ 
rooms  dream  about  writing  the  great 
American  novel.  The  other  half  dream 
about  starting  their  own  newspaper. 
Only  a  few  realize  either  dre.im.  But  a 
good  newspaper  likes  to  have  that  kind 
of  people  around — creative,  questing 
people  with  ambitions  and  dreams.  Weak 
newspapers  prefer  dead  little  writing 
machines,  manageable  company  robots, 
noted  more  for  their  dogmatic  company 
loyalty  than  for  their  dreams.  The  state 
of  Montana  is  apparently  overcome  with 
that  kind  of  newspaper  management.” 

“Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  the  Davenport, 
Iowa,  chain  that  owns  four  of  the  five 
largest  dailies  in  Montana,  has  just  fired 
five  of  its  employees  for  dreaming  about 
starting  their  own  newspaper.  They  want 
to  publish  a  statewide  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  to  fill  in  the  natural  gaps  between  the 
reporting  of  daily  newspapers  .  .  . 
Statewide  weeklies  are  economically 


marginal  at  best.  They  are  not  for  the 
timid,  for  people  who  shrink  from  chal¬ 
lenge.” 

The  editorial  continued,  “It  takes 
bold,  young  entrepreneurs,  like  those 
now  trying,  to  put  together  a  weekly  in 
Montana.  You  would  think  that  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Standard  at  Butte  and  the  Missou¬ 
lian  at  Missoula  would  be  proud  to  have 
such  dreamers  aboard  for  as  long  as  they 
can  keep  them.  But  those  Lee  chain  pa¬ 
pers  were  terrified.  They  felt  threatened 
by  a  dream.” 

And  it  concluded,  “One  wonders  if 
newspapers  whose  poetic  souls  are  so 
atrophied  wouldn’t  feel  threatened  by  a 
comic  book.” 

Brooklyn  reporter 
escapes  jail  term 

Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  reporter  Pamela 
O’Shaughnessy  escaped  a  10  day  jail 
term  and  $25  fine  last  week  as  a  state 
appellate  court  reversed  a  lower  court 
judge’s  decision  holding  her  in  contempt 
for  refusing  to  reveal  a  source  in  a  drug 
trafficking  case. 

O’Shaughnessy,  however,  is  not 
happy  with  the  decision  because,  in  her 
words,  “The  court  sidestepped  the  con¬ 
stitutional  issue  and  refused  to  rule  on 
the  shield  law.” 

The  weekly  Brooklyn  Kings  Courier 
reporter  was  vindicated  on  a  technical¬ 
ity.  During  the  trial  of  a  now  convicted 
cocaine  peddler,  she  was  subpoenaed 
along  with  her  notes  and  called  upon  to 
name  confidential  sources  used  in  a 
series  of  summer  1978  stories  on  an  al¬ 
leged  drug  peddling  ring.  She  named  14 
persons  in  the  story  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  from  undercover  police  officers. 

During  the  trial,  the  defense,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  discredit  testimony  issued  by  one 
undercover  cop,  called  on  the  reporter  to 
name  any  undercover  agents  with  whom 
she  had  spoken.  She  refused  and  was 
held  in  contempt. 

The  higher  court  based  its  reversal  on 
the  fact  that  she  was  not  asked  by  the 
judge  to  name  a  specific  undercover  cop, 
but  to  name  any  she  had  contacted. 

The  court  stated,  “We  do  not  find  it 
necessary  in  this  case  to  reach  the  con¬ 
stitutional  questions  since  in  our  opinion 
a  proper  foundation  for  finding  the  appel¬ 
lant  in  contempt  was  not  made  out  by  the 
record.” 

The  four-judge  panel  continued,  “The 
appellant  should  not  have  been  held  in 
criminal  contempt  of  court  for  failing  and 
refusing  to  answer  the  question  without 
being  told  the  name  of  the  undercover 
agent  about  whom  the  injury  was  being 
made.” 

O’Shaughnessy’s  attorneys  argued 
that  the  subpoena  for  the  notes  should 
have  been  quashed  anyway  on  the  basis 
of  the  First  Amendment  and  the  New 
York  State  Shield  Law.  The  court  avoid¬ 
ed  the  issue  entirely. 
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Judge  gags  reporter  in 
another  judge’s  courtroom 


The  Birminffham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald 
and  its  reporter  Greg  McDonald  face 
contempt  charges  August  7  for  violating 
a  judge’s  order  prohibiting  the  paper 
from  covering  the  first  day’s  proceedings 
of  a  murder  trial  taking  place  in  another 
judge’s  open  courtroom. 

Blount  County  Circuit  Judge  H.E. 
Holladay  told  the  newspaper  that  he  was 
issuing  the  gag  order  to  prevent  prejudic¬ 
ing  the  jury  being  selected  for  a  related 
murder  trial  in  his  courtroom. 

Two  Birmingham  men,  Aaron  Jones 
and  Arthur  Giles,  were  accused  of  break¬ 
ing  into  an  Oneonta,  Ala.  farmhouse, 
shooting  to  death  a  man  and  his  wife,  and 
wounding  two  children  and  a  grandpar¬ 
ent.  Both  men  have  been  found  guilty  of 
first  degree  murder  and  face  the  death 
penalty. 

Jones’  trial  before  Circuit  Judge  Carl 
NeSmith  began  Thursday  afternoon, 
July  26.  The  jury  selection  in  Giles’  trial 
before  Judge  Holladay  did  not  finish  until 
the  following  Friday  morning,  July  27. 

According  to  Post-Herald  reporter 
McDonald,  Judge  Holladay  entered 
Smith’s  court  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
halted  the  trial,  and  summoned  him  and  a 
reporter  for  the  Birmingham  News  into 
the  hallway  where  he  issued  his  gag  or¬ 
der. 

The  order  applied  only  to  the  Post- 
Herald,  a  morning  daily,  because  Judge 
Holladay  reasoned  the  selection  process 
for  Giles’  trial  would  be  over  before  the 
Evening  News  reached  Blount  County 
on  Friday. 

That  Thursday  evening,  the  Post- 
Herald’s  editor,  Angus  McEachran,  and 


its  attorney,  David  Olive,  both  tried  to 
contact  Judge  Holladay  to  appeal  his  ac¬ 
tion.  The  judge  was  attending  a  social 
function  and  they  could  not  reach  him 
before  press  time. 

McEachran  decided  to  run 
McDonald’s  story  on  Jones’  trial  and 
“take  the  consequences.” 

On  Friday,  July  27,  Judge  Holladay 
cited  the  Post-Herald  and  its  reporter  for 
contempt,  and  he  barred  McDonald  from 
his  courtroom  for  the  entire  Giles  trial. 

Judge  Holladay  was  not  available  for 
comment. 

Judge  NeSmith  said  of  Holladay’s  ac¬ 
tions,  “He’s  the  presiding  judge  of  the 
circuit.  He  issued  the  order.  I’m  not  in¬ 
volved  with  it.” 

“This  is  one  more  attempt  to  go  back 
into  the  Star  Chamber  days,”  stated 
editor  McEachran.  “I  think  what  he 
(Judge  Holladay)  did  was  blatantly  un¬ 
constitutional.  There’s  no  question  it 
was  prior  restraint.  The  judicial  system 
and  the  press  are  in  serious  trouble  if  he 
can  enter  another  open  court  and  issue 
such  a  gag  order  ...  I  will  continue  to 
fight  it  as  far  as  we  can  go.” 

Bob  Johnson,  the  Post-Herald’s  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor,  commented,  “This 
(murder)  case  received  so  much  publicity 
.  .  .  two  guys  break  in  and  shoot  every¬ 
body  in  the  house  .  .  .  Our  story  (on 
Jones’  trial  opening)  wasn’t  anything  that 
could  influence  a  jury.  We  had  to  go 
ahead  and  run  it.  If  we  let  ’em  get  away 
with  that  (gag  order),  there’s  nothing  to 
stop  them  from  closing  all  trials.” 

“The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
anything  that  happens  in  open  court  can 


McGoff  fined  for  refusing 
to  answer  questions  on  funds 


Panax  Corporation  head  John  McGoff 
was  fined  $10,(X)0  this  week  by  a  Federal 
district  judge  for  not  answering  questions 
about  the  source  of  funds  for  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Sacramento  Union  in  1974. 

McGoff  was  fined  during  a  pretrial 
hearing  at  which  he  was  not  present.  The 
hearing  was  related  to  a  $43  million  anti¬ 
trust  suit  he  filed  against  the  Sacramento 
Bee  in  1978.  The  suit  charged  that  the 
Bee  monopolized  the  Sacramento  news 
media  market. 

Attorneys  for  the  Bee  had  won  the 
right  earlier  this  month  to  question 
McGoff  on  the  source  of  the  funds  he 
used  to  buy  the  Union.  That  action  was 
taken  after  a  South  African  Government 
Commission  released  a  report  stating 
that  McGoff  used  a  portion  of  an  $11.5 
million  loan  from  the  South  African 
Government  to  purchase  the  Union. 
{E&P,  July  7.) 
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The  Federal  Government  is  investigat¬ 
ing  to  see  if  McGoff  did  obtain  the  money 
from  the  South  African  Government.  If 
this  was  the  case,  he  was  supposed  to 
have  registered  with  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  as  an  agent  of  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment.  Failure  to  do  so  is  punishable  by  a 
prison  sentence  and  fine. 

McGoff  has  denied  he  acted  as  an 
agent  for  a  foreign  government,  but  did 
not  directly  deny  using  South  African 
money  to  buy  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

When  McGoff  failed  to  show  up  for  the 
hearing  in  San  Francisco  this  week.  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Charles  Renfrew  told 
McGoffs  attorney,  “This  is  horsing 
around  that  I  will  not  tolerate,”  and  he 
fined  the  publisher  $10,000. 

He  then  ordered  McGoff  to  appear 
next  week  to  give  depositions  to  Bee 
lawyers. 


be  reported  on  with  impunity,”  said 
Post-Herald  attorney,  David  Olive. 
“We’re  also  going  to  argue  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  change  of  venue  in  the  (Giles) 
trial  shows  there  was  no  prejudice.” 

Olive  remarked  that  Judge  Holladay 
had  asked  Giles’  jurors  if  they  had  been 
influenced  by  the  Post-Herald’s  story  on 
the  Jones  trial,  but  none  of  them 
answered  affirmatively. 

“It  makes  me  sick  that  a  reporter  and  a 
newspaper  become  the  news,  and  the 
news  is  overlooked,”  reporter 
McDonald  said  of  the  attention  Judge 
Holladay’s  gag  order  has  attracted. 
“Two  death  penalty  trials  suddenly  be¬ 
come  secondary.  The  whole  thing  is 
crazy.” 

Mich,  press  group 
supports  car  pooling 

Michigan  Governor  William  G.  Milli- 
ken  and  the  Michigan  Press  Association 
(MPA)  have  announced  support  of  a  car 
pooling  program  designed  to  help  reduce 
Michigan’s  gasoline  consumption  by  5 
percent. 

The  proposal,  which  they  urged  gov¬ 
ernors  and  publishers  in  other  states  to 
support  as  a  nationwide  effort,  calls  for 
newspapers  to  provide  classified  adver¬ 
tising  space  for  special  sections  on  car 
pooling  information  for  the  duration  of 
the  energy-savings  period  declared  by 
President  Carter. 

The  MPA  Board  of  Directors,  follow¬ 
ing  a  meeting  with  the  Governor,  said  it 
would  urge  members  to  provide  space 
free,  or  at  reduced  rates,  to  encourage 
motorists  to  exchange  information  that 
would  facilitate  car  pooling. 

“The  Michigan  Press  Association  en¬ 
thusiastically  urges  its  members  to  coop¬ 
erate  in  this  program,”  MPA  President 
Richard  Milliman  said.  “The  concept 
and  the  means  of  implementing  this  pro¬ 
gram  are  simple,  but  the  savings  could  be 
significant. 

“There  is  no  better  means  than 
through  newspapers  to  provide  a  match¬ 
ing  of  motorists  in  ways  that  will  assure 
success  of  car  pooling  and  help  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  the  Governor  save  gas  and  re¬ 
duce  our  dependence  on  OPEC  oil,”  Mill¬ 
iman  said. 

Paper-sponsored 
race  draws  20,000 

More  than  20,000  runners  celebrated 
the  Fourth  of  July  by  participating  in  the 
10th  annual  Peachtree  Road  Race,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Runners  for  the  10,0(X)-meter  event 
came  from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
from  as  far  away  as  New  Zealand  and 
Great  Britain. 

More  than  50  Atlanta  Newspapers 
employees  also  ran. 
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Weiss  to  Currier: 
no  basis 
for  complaint 

By  John  ConsoH 

Fred  Currier,  chairman  of  Market 
Opinion  Research  has  no  basis  for  his 
complaint  that  his  firm  was  excluded 
from  contention  during  the  selection  of  a 
research  firm  to  conduct  a  national  audi¬ 
ence  survey  for  newspapers,  Fred  Weiss 
of  Knight  Ridder  told  E&P  this  week. 

Weiss,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  made  up  of  newspaper  re¬ 
search  directors  that  recommended  the 
research  firm  Three  Sigma  to  do  the  sur¬ 
vey,  said  Currier  was  free  to  make  a 
presentation  to  the  committee,  but  never 
did. 

Weiss  was  responding  to  comments 
Currier  made  in  the  July  28  issue  of  E«&P. 
Weiss  explained  how  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Three  Sigma  came  about. 

“The  INAE  (International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives)  over  the  past 
three  years  has  heard  numerous  speakers 
outline  the  need  for  newspapers  to  get 
syndicated  national  research,”  Weiss 
said. 

“Back  at  the  January  INAE  meeting, 
four  research  firms,  on  their  own  and  not 
part  of  the  INAE  program,  made  presen- 

Doiv  Jones 

(Continued  from  pa^e  7) 

tions  ranging  from  67,000  to  5,000  and 
five  weeklies.  The  dailies  are  located 
mostly  in  the  northeast.  Ottaway  also 
has  newspapers  in  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
and  Oregon. 

Shaw  also  said  that  Dow  Jones  “got 
off  the  ground  in  April”  a  24-page 
weekly  newspaper  made  up  of  articles 
from  the  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
sold  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Dow  Jones  publishes  the  Asian  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  Hong  Kong,  but  the 
weekly  paper  is  put  together  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

George  Flynn,  senior  vice  president, 
gave  mid- 1980  as  the  target  date  for  start¬ 
ing  operations  at  Dow  Jones’  newsprint 
mill  30  miles  south  of  Richmond  in 
Hanover  County,  Va.  The  mill  is  a  joint 
venture  with  the  Washington  Post  Com¬ 
pany  and  Brant-Allen  Industries,  an  af¬ 
filiate  of  Bato  Company. 

Flynn  stated  the  newsprint  mill’s 
capacity  will  be  “175,000  short  tons 
(2()00)  lbs)  a  year”  and  supply  “not  quite 
20%  of  our  corporate  requirements,  Dow 
Jones  and  Ottaway  both.  The  partners 
will  pay  the  market  price  (for  the  news¬ 
print).” 

He  said  the  advantages  of  a  Virginia 
mill  site  included  year-round  harvesting 
and  transporting  of  trees  due  to  mild  win¬ 
ters,  a  location  more  convenient  than 
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tations  in  their  hotel  suites,”  he  said. 

The  four  companies  include:  Three 
Sigma,  Scarborough  Research,  SMRB 
and  Audits  &  Surveys.  A  fifth  firm  sent 
out  a  written  proposal,  he  said.  Another 
firm,  Belden,  “heard  about  the  survey, 
but  chose  not  to  participate,”  Weiss 
said. 

“Altogether  there  were  five  proposals 
sent  out  to  newspapers  around  the  coun¬ 
try,”  Weiss  said.  “As  we  got  into  spring, 
it  appeared  that  only  two  of  the  five  had 
any  base  of  support  to  get  the  survey  off 
the  ground.  The  only  way  a  syndicated 
survey  is  useful  is  if  the  methodology  is 
constant  in  all  markets.  There  was  a  need 
to  get  publishers  in  at  least  25  top  mar¬ 
kets  to  come  up  with  the  money  to  fi¬ 
nance  this  study.” 

The  function  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit¬ 
tee,  according  to  Weiss,  was  to  act  as  a 
catalyst  to  speed  up  the  process  of  get¬ 
ting  the  survey  into  motion. 

“The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  decided  that 
newspaper  publishers  interested  in  such 
a  survey  should  hear  two  presenta¬ 
tions,”  he  said.  Those  presentations 
were  to  be  from  Three  Sigma  and  Scar¬ 
borough,  because  the  Committee  felt 
those  were  the  only  two  who 
documented  adequately  that  they  had 
enough  financial  support  to  do  the  sur¬ 
vey. 

“This  was  not  done  behind  closed 

Canada’s  mills  to  Dow  Jones’  and  the 
Washington  Post  Company’s  production 
plants,  and  the  opportunity  to  sell  news¬ 
print  to  the  region’s  other  newspapers. 

“There’s  no  other  mill  in  the  area,” 
Flynn  commented.  “If  you  draw  a  200- 
mile  circle  around  Richmond,  you  cover 
a  lot  of  newspapers.” 

According  to  Flynn,  the  three  partners 
in  the  newsprint  mill  put  up  30%  of  the 
financing.  He  said  the  major  share  of  the 
balance  came  from  a  loan  made  by  the 
Export  Division  Corporation,  an  agency 
of  the  Canadian  government.  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  also,  provided  financ¬ 
ing. 

The  Export  Division  participated  in 
the  project  to  enable  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers  to  sell  equipment  to  the  mill. 

Dow  Jones  also  has  under  construc¬ 
tion  production  plants  in  Naperville,  111., 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  and  Sharon,  Pa., 
which  will  be  able  to  transmit  and  re¬ 
ceive  facsimile  pages  via  satellite. 

The  three  new  plants  will  combine 
with  the  company’s  Highland,  Ill.,  pro¬ 
duction  facility  to  form  the  midwest  web 
of  a  planned  three-network  system 
operating  on  the  same  satellite. 

The  Naperville  plant  will  transmit  to 
the  other  three  in  the  midwest. 

The  eastern  network  consists  of  Dow 
Jones’  Chicopee,  Mass.,  printing  plant 
sending  facsimiles  via  satellite  to  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  in  South  Brunswick,  N.J., 
and  Orlando,  Fla. 

The  company’s  Palo  Alto  Ca.  facility 
transmits  satellite  signals  to  plants  in 


doors,”  Weiss  said.  “It  was  done 
through  the  New  York  City  newspaper 
reps  and  invitations  were  extended,”  he 
said.  “The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  did  not 
pick  the  supplier.  Publishers  were  told 
after  hearing  both  presentations  to  select 
who  they  wanted.” 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  made  a  non¬ 
binding  recommendation,  he  said,  to 
select  Three  Sigma,  because  “Three 
Sigma  appeared  to  have  more  financial 
backing  at  that  time  and  appeared  more 
able  to  put  the  survey  together.” 

Weiss  stressed  that  the  five  research 
companies  first  approached  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry.  It  was  not  the  other  way 
around,  he  said.  Currier,  he  added,  was 
also  free  to  make  a  presentation  if  he  so 
desired. 

Carriers  get  $68,000 
in  schoiarships 

Thirty-four  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  Memo¬ 
rial  Carrier  Scholarships  valued  at 
$68,000  have  been  awarded  to  carriers  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News  for  use 
at  the  college  or  university  of  their 
choice. 

The  carriers  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
newspaper  delivery  service  records, 
academic  achievements,  and  school  and 
community  involvement. 

Riverside,  Ca.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and 
Denver,  Colo.,  to  make  up  the  western 
network. 

Dow  Jones  distributes  about  230,000 
copies  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by  al¬ 
ternate  delivery  systems  provided  by 
either  private  carriers  or  its  own  person¬ 
nel  in  80  cities  across  the  country. 

Company  president  Shaw  stated  the 
Journal  hopes  to  “be  able  to  get  up  to 
50%”  delivery  by  alternate  methods. 

“The  whole  key  to  it  is  the  density  of 
Journal  circulation,”  he  explained.  “Of¬ 
fice  buildings,  apartments,  suburbs  are 
very  strong.  It  (alternate  deliver)  be¬ 
comes  more  costly  than  the  postal  ser¬ 
vice  as  density  decreases  in  the  rural 
areas.” 

Another  Dow  Jones  venture  Show 
noted  is  “the  use  of  the  technical  staff  of 
our  computerized  news  retrieval  service 
to  maintain  telecommunications  systems 
owned  by  others.  This  is  a  people  re¬ 
source,  not  a  product  resource.” 

Besides  having  over  6,000  business 
customers  for  its  electronic  news  ser¬ 
vice,  the  company  has  hooked  up  tv  sets 
in  six  suburban  Dallas  households  to  the 
system  via  cable  and  is  testing  how 
families  use  the  service  for  their  personal 
needs.  More  families  will  soon  join  the 
home  data  experiment. 

In  summing  his  company’s  outlook, 
Shaw  said  Dow  Jones  plans  “continued 
improvement  of  existing  systems  .  .  . 
continued  diversification  .  .  .  continued 
development  of  resources  and  new  mar¬ 
kets.” 
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U.S.  battles  to  prevent 
Third  World  news  control 


By  I.  WiUiam  Hill 

Testimony  showing  how  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  is  continually  trying  to  help 
thwart  the  continuing  Third  World 
movement  for  government  control  of 
news  has  been  presented  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Inter¬ 
national  Organizations,  which  is  consid¬ 
ering  a  New  World  Information  Order. 

Witnesses  like  director  John  E. 
Reinhardt  of  the  International  Com¬ 
munication  Agency  and  George  A.  Dai¬ 
ley,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Organization  Affairs, 
joined  ANPA  General  Manager  Jerry  W. 
Friedheim  and  Elie  Abel,  American 
member  of  UNESCO’s  International 
Commission  for  the  Study  of  Com.muni- 
cation  Problems  and  a  professor  of 
communication  at  Stanford  University. 

Dailey  gave  the  committee  a  brief  but 
pointed  history  of  the  effort  by  develop¬ 
ing  countries,  often  spurred  on  by  Soviet 
Russia,  to  use  news  as  a  government  tool 
to  transmit  to  the  world  their  own  views 
and  values.  It  began  in  1973,  he  said, 
when  the  Non-Aligned  Summit  meeting 
in  Algiers  called  for  "reorganization  of 
existing  communication  channels  which 
are  the  legacy  of  the  colonial  past.” 

A  non-aligned  Lima  conference  in 
1975  recommended  accelerated  coopera¬ 
tion  among  non-aligned  countries  “to 
lessen  their  dependence  upon  the  major 
industrialized  countries,”  Dailey  said, 
pointing  out  this  theme  was  restated  at 
non-aligned  meetings  in  1976  in  Tunis, 
Mexico  City  and  Colombo.  Meetings  in 
New  Delhi  and  Sri  Lanka  in  1977  re¬ 
flected  a  drive  to  reduce  the  influence  of 
western  world  news  agencies  and  called 
for  establishment  of  a  pool  of  Third 
World  news  agencies. 

Dailey  pointed  out  how,  more  and 
more,  the  developing  countries  found 
UNESCO  “the  appropriate  forum  to  as¬ 
sert  their  views”. 

He  continued:  “Thus,  since  1970,  sev¬ 
eral  resolutions  concerning  the  mass 
media  have  been  approved  by  UNES¬ 
CO’s  General  Conferences  and  at  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  meetings  convened  by  UNES¬ 
CO.”  All  this  included  a  Soviet  effort 
to  gain  international  sanction  for  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  media. 

“A  leading  spokesman  for  the  Third 
World,”  Dailey  said,  “is  Mustapha 
Masmoudi,  the  Tunisian  permanent  del¬ 
egate  to  UNESCO  ...  It  was  he  who 
compiled  the  first  comprehensive  paper 
on  the  New  World  Information  Order.” 

This  document,  formulated  last  year, 
draws  together  in  one  package  every 
grievance  of  the  Third  World,  Dailey 
said.  It  includes  these  demands: 

•  Throwing  off  the  dominance  of 
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transnational  corporations  as  vestiges  of 
colonialism  and  as  threats  to  sovereign 
and  cultural  integrity. 

•  Establishing  independence  and 
equity  in  access  to  global  communication 
resources. 

•  Expansion  of  assistance  programs 
to  speed  communication  development. 

•  Promotion  of  the  Non-Aligned 
News  Agency  Pool. 

•  Imposition  of  duties,  encumbrances, 
and  responsibilities  upon  the  media. 

•  A  mandated  right  of  reply  when  in¬ 
accuracies  in  the  media  are  alleged. 

•  Legitimizing  limitation  of  access  to 
news  sources. 

•  The  right  to  censor  or  restrict  flow 
of  information  across  national  borders. 

•  Establishment  of  a  supranational 
tribunal  to  monitor  media  behavior. 

“The  full  realization  of  this  concept,” 
Dailey  said,  “could  have  profound  con¬ 
sequences  for  the  U.S. — not  just  for  the 
media  industry,  but  also  for  business, 
government  and  national  security  .  ,  . 

“On  the  other  hand,  some  sort  of  new 
information  order,  cooperatively  de¬ 
veloped  rather  than  prescribed  solely  by 
the  non-aligned  countries,  could  provide 
the  U.S.  and  all  countries  with  a  system 
that  would  increase  the  capacity  for  all 
people  to  communicate  more  freely  and 
effectively.” 

Dailey  then  revealed  how  he  thinks  the 
U.S.  should  react  to  the  Third  World 
campaign  for  a  new  world  information 
order.  His  program  was  this: 

“First,  we  must  make  others  under¬ 
stand  that  the  New  World  Information 
Order  as  proposed  by  Masmoudi  ...  is 
not  acceptable  to  the  U.S.  Second,  the 
creation  of  a  more  just  and  effective 
world  information  order  must  be  an 
evolutionary  process  requiring  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  both  the  First  and  Second 
Worlds,  as  well  as  the  Third.” 

Dailey  then  outlined  what  is  now  being 
done: 

•  The  offer,  made  at  last  year’s  Paris 
conference,  to  assist  Third  World  efforts 
in  improving  professional  training  in 
broadcasting  and  journalism. 

•  Offer  of  the  facilities  of  INTELSAT 
and  other  communications  satellites  to 
the  developing  world  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  educational  programming  in  re¬ 
mote  areas. 

•  Obtaining  the  adoption  at  the  Paris 
UNESCO  conference  of  two  resolutions: 
(1)  Formation  of  the  hitemational  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Study  of  Communication 
Problems  (known  as  the  MacBride 
Commission)  with  the  job  of  analyzing 
and  proposing  “concrete  and  practical 
measures  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
a  more  just  and  effective  world  informa¬ 


tion  order,”  (2)  Inviting  the  Director 
General  to  convoke  a  conference  on  the 
institutional  requirements  for  a  col¬ 
laborative  communications  develop¬ 
ment. 

“We  must  do  more,”  Dailey  said. 
“We  must  emphasize  that  there  cannot 
be  a  more  efficient  world  order  of  com¬ 
munication  without  improvements  in  its 
base — the  national  and  regional  systems 
upon  which  it  rests. 

“Any  restriction  upon  journalists  seek¬ 
ing  to  gain  needed  access  to  sources  of 
information,  any  harassment  of  profes¬ 
sional  media  personnel,  any  blocking  of 
the  entry  or  exit  of  information  across 
national  borders,  and  any  suppression  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  individuals  to 
express  themselves — any  of  these  tend 
to  limit  the  flow  of  information  and  keep 
the  truth  from  being  disseminated  to 
jseople  of  the  world,  and  thus  jeopardize 
the  entire  global  communications 
process  .  .  . 

“We  believe  it  is  time  to  stop  reacting 
and  begin  acting  to  foster  our  ideas  and 
our  convictions.” 

Reinhardt  began  by  emphasizing  that 
the  U.S.  “must  take  into  consideration 
the  needs  and  sensitivities  of  others,  as 
well  as  our  own  needs.” 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  “informa¬ 
tion  relationships  are  sensitive  and  deli¬ 
cate,  much  more  so  perhaps  than  trade  in 
hard  goods  or  military  and  diplomatic 
cooperation.” 

Then  he  went  further  into  the  difficul¬ 
ties:  “Americans  generally  are  not  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  acceptance  of  any  kind  of 
order  when  it  comes  to  information.  We 
would  rather  risk  mediocrity,  and  some 
would  say  worse,  in  the  content  of  our 
organized  communications  than  to  invite 
the  government  in  to  impose  an  order. 
This  is  what  our  First  Amendment  is  all 
about,  that  governments  shall  impose  no 
order  on  free  speech  or  a  free  press.  This 
then  is  one  immediate  point  of  resis¬ 
tance,  that  we  prefer  creative  disorder  to 
a  paralyzing  or  single-purpose  order.” 

In  a  new  order  of  information, 
Reinhardt  said,  “we  could  either  suffer 
the  introduction  of  censorship  in  the 
world  or  gain  world  respect  for  a  regime 
of  freedom.” 

As  to  whether  the  U.S.  should  actively 
take  part  in  establishing  the  new  world 
order  of  information,  he  said:  “Although 
Americans  are  properly  skeptical  of 
sweeping  and  ill-defined  new  policy  di¬ 
rections,  we  have  learned  that,  when  a 
large  number  of  countries  join  their  ener¬ 
gies  behind  such  proposals,  the  sound 
defense  of  our  national  interests  counsels 
engagement.” 

Reinhardt  stressed  that,  in  the  initia¬ 
tives  the  U.S.  has  taken,  its  strategy 
“has  been  to  de-emphasize  normative 
prescriptions  for  information  flow  and  to 
stress  structural  solutions  for  informa¬ 
tion  imbalances — thereby  promoting  im¬ 
proved  equality  through  conditions  of 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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Gadflies  rap  papers  for 
poor  business  coverage 


By  Andrew  Radoif 

Newspapers  are  missing  scoops  on 
major  stories  by  failing  to  cover 
shareholders’  meetings  aggressively, 
contends  corporate  “gadfly”  Lewis  D. 
Gilbert. 

With  his  brother  John,  Gilbert  founded 
Corporate  Democracy,  Inc.,  a  non  profit 
corporation  which  “protects  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  small  stockholders.”  He  attends 
approximately  150  stockholders  meet¬ 
ings  around  the  nation  yearly.  After  each 
one,  he  sends  for  a  copy  of  the  local  daily 
to  see  how  well  it  covered  the  meeting  in 
its  city. 

“Too  many  reporters  are  lazy  and  rely 
on  handouts,”  Gilbert  insisted.  “They 
don’t  make  any  attempt  to  find  out  who’s 
speaking.  They  get  scooped.  There’s  real 
news  there  (at  annual  meetings).  News 
that  may  affect  jobs  ...  the  whole  using 
of  economic  power  is  involved.” 

To  illustrate  his  point,  Gilbert  com¬ 
mented  that  at  American  Airlines’  annual 
meeting  last  May  17,  just  eight  days  be¬ 
fore  the  DC- 10  crash  in  Chicago,  stock¬ 
holders  were  raising  questions  about 
American’s  maintenance  practices. 

He  also  noted  that  Women’s  Wear 
Daily  scooped  all  the  other  New  York 
papers  by  attending  Genesco’s  annual 
meeting  last  December  in  Nashville.  At 
the  meeting  Women’s  Wear  learned  that 
Genesco  was  “giving  thought”  to  selling 
its  Bonwit  Teller  retail  clothing  stores 
three  months  before  the  actual  sale  to 
Allied  Stores  took  place.  Allied  Stores 
proceeded  to  shake  up  New  York’s  retail 
community  by  closing  Bonwit  Teller’s 
prestigious  Fifth  Avenue  outlet. 

“The  smaller  papers  are  doing  a  much 
better  job  of  covering  annual  meetings,” 
Gilbert  stated.  “The  evidence  is  in  the 
stories  coming  out  all  over  the  country.” 

He  expects  the  next  annual  meeting  to 
make  news  will  be  J.  Ray  McDermott  & 
Co.,  Inc.  which  owns  Babcock  &  Wil¬ 
cox,  designers  of  the  Three  Mile  Island 
nuclear  plant.  The  meeting  will  take 
place  August  14  in  New  Orleans. 

“The  meeting  will  generate  news  from 
the  questions  stockholders  put  to  man¬ 
agement,”  he  said. 

When  a  company  in  which  he  owns 
stock  maintains  a  “shareholders  only” 
policy  of  barring  reporters  from  its  an¬ 
nual  meetings,  Gilbert  will  “put  report¬ 
ers  on  a  proxy.  That  way  they  have  to 
let  them  in  .  .  .  Corporations  don’t  like 
to  let  the  press  see  the  proxy  statement. 
It’s  a  public  document,  and  they’re  (re¬ 
porters)  entitled  to  have  it.” 

Gilbert  owns  stock  in  The  New  York 
Times  Co.,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  and  Time 
Inc.  which  owns  the  Washington  Star, 


but  his  connection  to  newspapers  is  more 
than  that  of  a  shareholder. 

He  started  out  as  a  newspaperman  in 
the  1920’s  and  wrote  general  features  for 
several  small  papers  around  New  York 
as  the  Hudson  News  and  the  Flushing 
News.  He  was  still  a  reporter  in  1931 
when  he  attended  his  first  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  became  “horrified  at  the  way  it 
was  run.” 

His  experiences  as  a  corporate  gadfly 
have  convinced  Gilbert  that  “the  finan¬ 
cial  pages  are  the  least  read  part  of  the 
paper  .  .  .  (because)  they  are  oriented 
wrong.  They  should  be  directed  towards 
the  investing  public,  not  the  manage¬ 
ment.  25  to  30  million  people  own  stock 
...  A  company  may  be  1000  miles 
away,  but  it  may  have  a  lot  of  stock¬ 
holders  in  your  area.” 

Gilbert  also  suggested  that  newspapers 
cover  the  annual  meetings  of  small  com¬ 
panies  as  well  as  a  large  ones  “to  keep  a 
happy  balance.  Learn  how  those  people 


are  thinking  about  national  problems.” 

Wilma  Soss  is  a  long  time  ally  of  Gil¬ 
bert’s.  As  founder  of  The  Federation  of 
Women  Shareholders  in  American  Busi¬ 
ness  she  has  been  an  irrepressible  advo¬ 
cate  of  women’s  economic  rights  for 
over  forty  years.  Since  more  women  own 
stock  than  men,  she  has  a  large  consti¬ 
tuency. 

Like  Gilbert,  Soss  urges  newspapers 
to  improve  their  reporting  of  annual 
meetings. 

“We  have  two  votes,  political  and 
economical,”  Soss  stated.  “Annual 
meetings  ...  are  the  country.  They  are 
where  the  facts  come  out  .  .  . 
stockholders  are  the  best  newspaper 
readers.  They  are  always  asking  ‘How  is 
this  going  to  affect  my  stock?’  Go  after 
them.” 

Soss  claimed  she  was  “the  first  stock¬ 
holder  with  only  one  share  who  ever  got 
up  at  a  stockholders  meeting.  They 
thought  1  was  a  gadfly  for  asking  logical 
questions  about  how  much  they  were 
earning.” 

Though  she  once  attended  an  annual 
meeting  dressed  in  clothes  from  1902  “to 
match  management’s  thinking,”  Soss 
has  been  a  force  for  change.  She  fought 
for  the  now  standard  practice  of  rotating 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Public  relations  executive 
calls  for  press  cooperation 

By  Amelia  Lobsenz 


Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Lobsenz-Stevens  Inc. 

Chairman,  Public  Relations  for  Public 
Relations  Committee,  PRSA 

When  a  news  or  feature  story  refers  to 
a  public  relations  person  as  a  “flack”,  a 
shudder  runs  through  the  9,000  members 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America.  The  adrenalin  is  raised  and  a 
few  well  chosen  words  are  directed  at  the 
culprit  who  penned  the  slur.  Years  ago, 
that  would  be  the  end  of  the  matter;  with 
the  indignity  suffered  in  silence. 

But  no  longer.  Public  Relations  now 
has  its  own  champion — ready  to  engage 
in  a  tug  of  wits  with  all  comers  who  have 
been  salting  their  copy  with  snide  re¬ 
marks,  oblique  references  to  our  geneal¬ 
ogy,  and  other  calumnies. 

In  true  bureaucratic  fashion,  public  re¬ 
lations  rose  mightily  to  meet  this  chal¬ 
lenge  to  its  professionalism — by  forming 
a  Committee.  But  unlike  other  Commit¬ 
tees  which  “regret”  and  “bewail”  ac¬ 
tivities  they  don’t  like,  ours  is  action- 
oriented.  It  is  called  the  “F*ublic  Rela¬ 
tions  for  Public  Relations”  Committee  of 
PRSA,  and  as  Chairman,  I  occupy  the 
hot  seat. 

From  this  vantage  point.  I’ve  become 
uncomfortably  aware  that  in  too  many 
instances,  we — and  the  media — are  not 
seeing  eye  to  eye.  We  are  pilloried  for 
“deception,  cover  ups,  distortions”  and 
a  host  of  other  sins  in  which  we  are  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  far  from  candid. 

The  press,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
branded  as  being  biased,  opinionated, 
having  littler  understanding  of  the  gut  is¬ 
sues  of  business,  economics  and  finan¬ 
cial  reporting.  You  are  accused  of  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  sensational  elements  and  of 
devoting  scant  attention  to  calm  and 
reasoned  responses  by  business  to  “wild 
and  unsubstantiated”  accusations  by 
critics. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  modicum  of 
truth  on  both  sides,  though  the  back  and 
forth  accusations  have  been  exaggerated 
and  overdone.  At  this  point  in  time,  as 
some  of  our  favorite  people  used  to  say,  I 
propose  a  truce  .  .  .  less  attention  to 
accusations  and  more  on  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  way  we  work  with 
each  other. 

First  of  all,  let  us  recognize  that  none 
of  us  operate  in  perfect  worlds.  Mistakes 
are  bound  to  be  made.  Pressures  of  dead¬ 
lines  or  of  clients  can  trigger  outbursts  of 
temper.  And  in  that  climate,  the  seeds  of 
mistrust  and  hostility  can  be  sown.  As 
we  know  too  well,  some  of  those  seeds 
have  developed  into  weeds  that  poison 
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the  atmosphere  and  have  the  added  disad¬ 
vantage  of  interfering  with  our  work.  So, 
we  have  some  public  relations  people 
and  the  press  engaged  in  a  duel  of  type¬ 
writers.  We  have  businessmen  complain¬ 
ing  that  the  press  is  hostile,  while  the 
press  blasts  business  for  being  less  than 
candid. 

It’s  time  to  stop  the  haggling,  which 
saps  so  much  of  our  emotions  and  time, 
and  join  in  a  constructive  effort  to  work 
together  in  harmony  and  with  mutual 
trust  and  respect.  Let’s  face  it.  Public 
relations  and  the  media  are  here  to  stay, 
and  we’ll  be  working  together  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Accomplishing  this  goal  will  involve 
considerably  more  than  drawing  up  lists 
of  “do’s  and  don’ts”.  It  will  involve  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  way  we  per¬ 
ceive  our  respective  roles — and  that  will 
take  some  doing.  My  “Public  Relations 
for  Public  Relations”  Committee  has 
begun  that  task  unilaterally.  I  am  extend¬ 
ing  an  invitation  to  each  member  of  the 
newspapier  industry  to  join  with  us  in 
seeing  what  can  be  achieved. 

First,  let  us  establish  as  fact  that  while 
there  are  a  handful  of  public  relations 
people  who  have  earned  the  distrust  and 
enmity  of  the  press,  most  of  us  (and  that 
includes  every  public  relations  executive 
whom  I  know  personally)  take  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  very  seriously  and  will  not 
deceive  the  press  just  for  the  sake  of  a 
favorable  mention. 

Quite  apart  from  the  moral  issue  in¬ 
volved,  we  know  that  such  deception 
will  destroy  our  credibility  with  the 
media.  We  could  not,  would  not,  take 
that  chance.  As  a  co-worker  of  mine 
once  said,  “We  can  always  get  new 
clients,  but  we  can’t  get  back  our  good 
reputation  once  it’s  gone.” 

Second,  let  us  get  ready  for  increased 
give  and  take.  We  are  going  to  speak  out 
more.  If  you  receive  a  volatile  letter  from 
a  public  relations  practitioner  in  your 
area  taking  offense  at  something  you’ve 
written,  place  the  blame  on  me.  As  part 
of  our  “Public  Relations  for  Public  Rela¬ 
tions”  campaign.  I’ve  encouraged  all  our 
members  to  do  what  they  can,  including 
letter  writing,  to  “try  to  set  the  record 
straight.” 

I’ve  written  many  articles  on  the  up¬ 
grading  of  our  profession,  and  I  always 
stress  that  no  one  should  be  afraid  to  let  a 
columnist  or  a  writer  know  when  he  has 
made  a  statement  or  an  observation  that 
is  untrue  or  misleading.  It  is  our  duty  to 
set  forth  the  facts — whatever  they  may 
be. 

My  activities  as  Chairman  include  en¬ 


couraging  PRSA  members — and  for  that 
matter,  aU  public  relations  practitioners — 
to  intensify  their  public  service  activities; 
to  have  a  stronger  voice  in  management 
decisions  by  sitting  on  executive  com¬ 
mittees;  and  to  tell  their  bosses — whether 
they  be  company  presidents  or  clients — 
that  it’s  not  good  enough  to  look  good 
.  .  .  it’s  equally  important  to  be  good. 

Actually,  the  worst  reviews  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  public  relations  came  during 
the  Watergate  era — and  it’s  totally  unfair 
that  we  even  now  feel  the  repercussion 
of  that  time. 

Watergate  was  never  “a  public  rela¬ 
tions  matter”,  as  Mr.  Nixon  seemed  to 
believe;  rather,  it  was  the  poor  judgment 
of  one  man  and  his  friends. 

If  those  people  were  true  “public  rela¬ 
tions  professionals”,  Watergate  would 
not  have  been  the  disastrous  situation 
now  recorded  in  history  because  Nixon 
would  have  known  that  public  relations 
combines  honorable  actions  with  resul¬ 
tant  favorable  publicity.  He  would  have 
also  respected  that  homily  that  “truth 
will  out.” 

One  thing  I  ask  of  a  reporter — please 
check  out  facts  with  us  before  going  to 
print.  A  professional  public  relations 
person  will  always  be  ready  to  talk  with 
you  about  the  accuracy  of  quotes,  fig¬ 
ures,  facts,  etc.  If  he  doesn’t  have  the 
information  for  you,  he  will  get  it. 

We  are  entering  a  new  era  of  openness 
and  frankness.  Those  few  public  rela¬ 
tions  practitioners  who  may  have 
thought  they  could  get  away  with  telling 
half  the  facts,  are  disappearing  from  our 
midst. 

They  are  being  replaced  by  a  group  of 
hard-working  professionals,  who  after 
spending  hours  running  public  affairs 
programs  and  giving  out  public  informa¬ 
tion,  don’t  shield  their  chief  executive 
officers  from  the  press.  They  encourage 
press  briefings,  and  1  believe  that  all  of 
us  now  know  that  nothing  is  “off  the 
record.” 

Crusading  journalists  have  taught  us 
that,  and  remembering  the  media  back¬ 
grounds  so  many  of  us  have,  it  will  help 
us  to  keep  up  an  open  and  frank  dialogue 
with  the  press.  I  like  to  believe  that  we 
and  media  have  become  allies — working 
for  a  common  cause:  “informing  the  pub¬ 
lic”.  This  can  only  come  about  by 
mutual  cooperation  and  added  respect 
between  the  two  groups. 

Ad  expenditures 
up  by  10.8%  in  June 

Advertising  expenditures  in  daily 
newspapers  increased  by  10.8%  in  June 
over  the  same  month  last  year,  according 
to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc. 

For  the  first  six  months,  newspapers 
advertising  dollars  rose  12.9%  and 
amounted  to  more  than  $6.6  billion. 
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Urges  ‘proper  marriage’  of  photos,  words 


New  president  of  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Robert 
Brush  of  The  Record,  Hackensack,  NJ.,  strolls  along  Atlantic  City  boardwalk 
in  nostalgic  talk  with  Morris  Berman  (right).  Berman,  a  founding  father  and  a 
past  president  of  NPPA  which  met  in  Atlantic  City  during  fledgling  conven¬ 
tion  years,  has  just  retired  from  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  The  recent 
Philadelphia  convention  was  followed  by  a  brief  outing  in  Atlantic  City. 

(Photo  for  E  &  P  by  Dale  Gleason,  Pittsburgh  Press) 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

There  are  not  enough  “proper  mar¬ 
riages”  on  the  news  pages. 

That  is  not  an  attempt  to  moralize 
about  content  of  celebrity  and/or  advice 
columns,  but  rather  it  is  an  ebullient  pic¬ 
ture  editor-professor  talking  about  com¬ 
municating  with  readers  through  words 
and  pictures. 

“Rctures  by  themselves  cannot  tell 
the  complete  story  anymore  than  words 
can  tell  the  complete  story,”  Chuck 
Scott  told  the  annual  education  seminar 
of  the  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  in  Philadelphia  recently. 

“We  are  not  in  the  business  of  editing 
pictures  to  please  photographers  any¬ 
more  than  in  editing  words  to  please 
writers.  We  are  in  the  business  of  editing 
newspapers  to  communicate  with  the 
reader,”  Scott  said. 

Editing  pictures  starts  with  the  con¬ 
cept  of  ideas  long  before  the  desk  get  the 
pictures,  the  veteran  picture  editor  and 
Ohio  University  professor  emphasized, 
and  includes  planning  assignments, 
manpower  and  space. 

And  Scott’s  proper  marriage  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  words  calls  for  “a  commit¬ 
ment  from  the  boss  for  money  and  space 
and  the  use  of  creative  talent — and  not 
the  use  of  photographers  as  chauffeurs, 
go-fers,  good  body  guards  or  pizza  deliv¬ 
erers.” 

Scott  gustily  warned  that  if  the  photog¬ 
raphers  are  serious  in  the  business,  they 
must  get  to  editors  and  learn  their  prob¬ 
lems,  and  editors  must  learn  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  photographers. 

To  an  interjection  from  the  audience 
that  editors  would  not  come  to  such 
meetings,  Scott  shouted  back. 

“They  won’t  come?  The  hell  they 
won’t  come  if  you  invite  them  and  put 
together  a  program  that  is  of  value  to 
them.” 

Mike  Waller,  managing  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  participating  in  the 
education  program,  sounded  a  similar 
call  to  get  writers,  editors,  and  photog¬ 
raphers  communicating. 

“Editors’  groups  could  help  the  situa¬ 
tion  too — photographers’  groups  could 
get  editors  and  get  the  point  across.” 

Waller  candidly  observed,  “Even  on 
good  newspapers  you  won’t  find  that 
many  editors  are  sympathetic  or  in  tune 
with  what  you  want  to  do  as  photojour¬ 
nalists.” 

He  illustrated  the  point  by  saying  that 
an  idea  coming  from  a  writer  has  a  better 
chance  than  the  same  idea  proposed  by  a 
photographer. 

To  improve  the  work  relationships. 
Waller  emphasized  the  photographer 
must  have  a  professional  attitude  and 
approach  at  all  times.  He  reversed  the 
“photojournalist”  title  to  the  “jour- 
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nalist-photographer”  who  reads  the  pa¬ 
per  and  knows  absolutely  what’s  going 
on,  knows  the  news  and  sees  and  under¬ 
stands  the  story,  and  is  good  at  public 
relations. 

The  latter  talent,  he  said,  involves 
photographers  selling  their  work  to 
editors  and  being  able  to  verbalize  about 
their  pictures. 

Also,  Waller  warned,  photographers 
have  to  think  of  the  newspaper  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  place  to  display  their 
pictures. 

And,  “Photographers  have  to  quit 
looking  like  bums  and  dress  in  a  way  to 
be  acceptable  to  people  they  are  working 
for.”  That,  of  course,  doesn’t  mean 
wearing  a  suit  in  a  swamp  assignment. 
Waller  said.  “Dress  the  role  .  .  . 
anti-establishment  days  of  the  60s  are 
over.” 

To  a  challenge  from  the  floor  as  to  why 
photographers  have  to  prove  they  are 
“professional”.  Waller  replied  he  didn’t 
know  how  to  answer  that  but  at  least  on 
some  of  the  papers  where  he  worked  that 
is  a  reality.  To  another  protest  of  the 
same  professional-proof  connotation,  he 
said,  “It’s  more  of  an  image  than  any¬ 
thing  of  substance.” 

Angus  McDougall,  head  of  photojour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  gave  a  slide 
examination  of  Look  and  Life  magazine 
revivals. 


McDougall’s  pronouncement  that  the 
“future  of  photojournalism  in  Look  is 
bleak”  was  pointed  up  the  next  day 
when  Look  announced  dismissal  of  its 
art  and  editorial  staff  and  ended  its  brief 
association  with  Rolling  Stone  and  Jann 
S.  Wenner,  RS  editor. 

Of  Life,  McDougall  said  “photojour¬ 
nalism  is  beginning  to  thrive  .  .  .  Instead 
of  Look’s  monotonous  menu  of  show  biz 
personalities,  we  see  a  commendable 
variety.” 

McDougall  turned  his  attention  to  the 
foibles  of  art  directors,  citing  “the  latest 
design  gimmick”  of  having  heads,  arms, 
and  even  legs  extend  beyond  a  fake 
frame  created  by  an  artist.  He  added  the 
“cutesy  effect”  of  type,  mortising,  over¬ 
lapping  and  overprinting  pictures  are  de¬ 
sign  gimmicks  that  compromise  integrity 
of  photographs. 

A  principle  of  design  and  layout  that 
should  be  branded  into  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  every  art  director,  McDougall 
declared  is: 

“My  role  in  the  communication  proc¬ 
ess  is  to  implement  the  message — to  pre¬ 
sent  the  words  and  pictures  in  a  way  that 
can  be  grasped  quickly  and  easily.  In 
doing  so  I  will  not  create  any  design  stat¬ 
ic  that  will  distort  or  inteifer  with  the 
transmission  of  the  message.” 

Also  participating  in  slide  presenta¬ 
tions  and  an  informal  illustrated  editing 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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27  metro  units  ii  tm  Mmg  nw. 


The  Virginian-Pilot  and  The  Ledger- 
Star  publish  morning  and  afternoon 
newspapers  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  as  a 
division  of  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  To  gain  more  capacity 
and  better  serve  their  unusual  and 
growing  five-city  market,  they 
proposed  to  install  four  new  presses 
in  a  unique  new  configuration:  27 
press  units  all  in  one  long  row! 

It  was  the  kind  of  challenge 
Rockwell-Goss  thrives  on.  In 
addition  to  27  Rockwell-Goss  Metro 
Offset  units  equipped  with  3-arm 
reels  and  PCS/PAR  (Press  Control 
System/Page  Area  Reader),  the 
installation  will  include  four  folders 
and  18  color  half  decks.  The 
equipment  must  handle  long  runs  of 
200,000  and  over,  short  runs  as  low 
as  15,000,  and  collect  runs  plus 


We  read  you. 
Wifra  Rockwell-6oss. 

straight  runs  —  sometimes  both  at 
once.  In  addition  to  ^ater  than 
average  color  capability,  it  is 
designed  to  provide  a  wide  variety 
of  color  positioning. 

Our  engineering  feasibility  studies 
proved  that  the  long  row  design  was 
not  only  a  possible  concept,  but  a 
very  practical  one. 

How  does  the  head  of  this  Land¬ 
mark  division  feel  about  the  forth¬ 
coming  Rockwell-Goss  turnkey 
installation?  “We  expect  to  cut  an 
hour  off  our  press  time  —  and  that’s 
pure  gold  to  us,”  says  Robert  D. 
Benson,  president.  “It  means  the 
morning  delivery  carriers  get  our 


bundles  before  the  school  bus  gets 
our  delivery  carriers.  The  installa¬ 
tion  is  a  fine  example  of  a  supplier 
striving  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  new  and  imaginative  ways. 
It  promises  to  meet  every  criteria 
we  established  —  and  it’s  being  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  industry  as  the  press 
configuration  of  the  future.” 

For  more  information,  contact 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  31(X)  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL 
60650.  Phone:  312/656-8600. 


Rockwell 

International 


...where  science  gets  cbwn  to  business 


N.J.  high  court  upholds 
photographer’s  conviction 


The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  has 
voted  to  uphold  the  conviction  of  a 
newspaper  photographer  who  defied  a 
state  trooper's  order  to  leave  the  scene 
of  a  car  accident. 

In  a  4-3  vote,  the  state’s  high  court 
rejected  former  Newark  Star  Ledger 
photographer  Harvey  Lashinsky’s  con¬ 
tention  that  he  was  entitled  to  remain  on 
the  scene  because  of  the  press’  right  of 
access  to  newsworthy  events. 

Lashinsky  was  among  the  first  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  scene  of  an  accident  in  1977. 
According  to  court  records,  he  began 
photographing  the  accident,  in  which  a 
young  girl,  covered  with  blood,  was 
pinned  against  the  corpse  of  her  de¬ 
capitated  mother. 

He  took  1 1  photographs  before  police 
arrived  and  ordered  him  away  from  the 
scene.  Lashinsky  refused  to  leave  and  a 
policeman  testified  that  the  photographer 
shouted  obscenities  at  him. 

The  photographer  was  convicted  in  a 
local  court  in  May  of  1978  of  interfering 
with  a  police  officer  and  fined  $25  plus 

Times  Mirror  Co. 
ad  revenues  up 

Advertising  revenues  for  the  Times 
Mirror’s  Newspaper  Publishing  group 
for  the  four  weeks  ended  June  17  were  up 
10.3%  to  $43.4  million  from  $39.3  million 
for  the  same  period  in  1978. 

For  the  period  from  January  1  through 
June  17,  1979,  total  ad  revenues  for  the 
group  were  $246.4  million,  up  12%  over 
the  $220  million  recorded  during  the 
same  period  last  year. 


Book  editor  resigns 

Larry  Swindell,  book  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  the  past  seven 
years,  has  resigned  after  acknowledging 
that  he  had  sent  review  copies  of  books 
to  a  New  York  bookstore  for  resale. 

Swindell  reportedly  acted  after  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Gannett  News  Service, 
preparing  an  article  about  the  practice  of 
selling  of  books  by  some  reviewers,  told 
him  in  a  telephone  interview  that  he 
knew  of  Swindell’s  shipments  of  books 
to  the  New  York  bookstore. 

Inquirer  policy  prohibits  the  selling  of 
books  and  records  received  by  staff 
members  of  the  newspaper  for  review 
purposes. 

Swindell  told  Inquirer  editors,  the 
paper  reported,  that  he  had  mailed  six 
cartons  of  books  to  the  store  at  intervals 
in  late  May  and  early  June.  He  said  he 
did  not  receive  any  payment  for  the 
store,  but  called  his  actions  an  “indiscre¬ 
tion.” 
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$25  court  costs.  The  conviction  was  up¬ 
held  in  county  court,  but  the  fines  were 
reduced  to  $10  and  $5.  The  fines  were 
then  stayed. 

In  the  majority  opinion.  Justice  Alan 
Handler  wrote:  “It  has  been  recognized 
that  the  Constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  press  must  yield,  under  appropriate 
circumstances,  to  other  important  and 
legitimate  government  interests.” 

Chief  Justice  Richard  Hughes,  in  con¬ 
curring,  criticized  Lashinsky  for  using 
“defiant  and  inflammatory  language” 
and  for  his  “exhibitionism”  at  the  scene 
of  the  accident. 

“No  matter  its  aggressive  pursuit  of 
the  news  and  the  truth,  the  press  is 
bound  as  are  we  all,  to  an  additional 
standard  of  minimum  decency  and  re¬ 
spect  for  the  law,”  Hughes  said. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion.  Justice  Morris 
Pashman  said  Lashinsky  had  “conducted 
himself  exactly  as  news  photographers 
must  if  they  are  to  report  a  news  event 
adequately.” 

Seeks  videotape 
recording  of  aii 
court  proceedings 

A  court  watchdog  group,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  For  Equality  of  Citizens  Before  The 
Courts,  will  press  this  fall  for  videotape 
recording  by  court  clerks  of  all  proceed¬ 
ings  of  record  in  federal  and  state  courts, 
according  to  executive  director  David  M. 
Johnstone. 

The  videotapes  would  be  made  avail¬ 
able  immediately  to  jurors,  lawyers,  the 
press,  radio  and  television  and  for  later 
appellate  actions,  said  Johnstone. 

Johnstone  said  videotaping  would 
make  available  a  complete  record  of  the 
demeanors  of  participants  and  serve  the 
needs  of  a  free  press  without  violating 
the  legal  canon  against  newspaper  pho¬ 
tography  and  broadcasting  and  over¬ 
come  any  tendency  to  enshroud  legal 
proceedings  in  secrecy  for  the  alleged 
protection  of  participants  or  the  dignity 
of  the  bench. 

Cost  of  videotaping,  were  all  federal 
and  state  courts  to  adopt  the  practice, 
might  approximate  $100  millions,  he 
said,  but  some  of  that  cost  would  be 
borne  by  participants  and  the  cost  to  the 
public  divided  between  state  and  federal 
budgets. 

Pr  head  named 

Edward  J.  Reardon  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  affairs- 
products  group  in  the  corporate  com¬ 
munications  department  of  General 
Telephone  «&  Electronics  Corporation. 


Ad  Bureau  predicts 
doubling  of  co-op  ads 
in  the  next  decade 

Cooperative  advertising  revenues  of 
daily  newspapers  from  retailers  and  their 
suppliers  have  more  than  tripled  since 
the  early  seventies,  and  will  double  again 
in  the  next  decade,  Frank  Hennessey, 
vice  president  for  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  at  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc.,  told  the  summer  sales  con¬ 
ference  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  last  week. 

He  estimated  that  newspapers  are  now 
carrying  close  to  $3  billion  in  cooperative 
advertising,  up  from  less  than  a  billion  in 
1970. 

Hennessey  also  stated: 

Whereas  only  one  out  of  three  man¬ 
ufacturers  had  a  formal  co-op  advertising 
program  at  the  start  of  the  decade,  three 
out  of  five  now  have  such  programs.  He 
added,  80%  of  all  manufacturer  co-op  ad 
programs  now  require  “media  perform¬ 
ance”  as  compared  to  about  one  out  of 
three  a  decade  ago. 

More  than  half  of  all  daily  newspapers 
(53%)  now  have  a  co-op  manager, 
whereas  ten  years  ago,  less  than  5%  of  all 
U.S.  newspapers  were  actively  pursuing 
co-op,  Hennessey  said. 

Looking  ahead,  Hennessey  predicted 
a  “full  flowering”  of  co-op  marketing 
techniques  by  1990  when  every  program 
written  will  require  “media  perform¬ 
ance.” 

As  competition  increases,  he  said, 
manufacturers  will  be  writing  “more 
short  term  tactical  programs”  which  will 
“increase  emphasis  on  pulling  products 
through  at  the  retail  level.” 

Hennessey  foresees  a  greater  role 
for  newspapers  in  developing  more 
cooperation  among  manufacturers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  retailers.  Newspaper  sales 
people,  he  said,  will  help  bridge  the 
communications  gap  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  stages  in  the  marketing  structure. 
This  is  now  a  basic  problem  in  co¬ 
operative  advertising. 

He  also  stated  that  newspapers  which 
develop  a  strong  “co-op  aware  posture,” 
so  that  they  can  identify  and  keep  up 
with  the  changes  in  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising,  will  achieve  the  most  gains  from 
the  strong  growth  in  co-op  which  lies 
ahead. 

Correction 

In  quoting  San  Francisco  Examiner 
editor  and  publisher  John  R.  “Reg” 
Murphy  in  the  July  28  E&P  as  to  his 
paper’s  ground  rule  for  covering  kidnap¬ 
ping  stories,  the  word  “not”  was  inad¬ 
vertently  omitted  from  his  statement. 

The  correct  statement  should  read,  “If 
negotiations  are  going  on,  we’ll  report 
them,  but  not  so  exact  as  to  interfere 
with  whatever  is  happening.” 
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We  asked  Americans: 


'How  Soon  Can  America 
Run  on  Solar  Enei^?’ 


Because  Union  Carbide's  business  depends  on  energy, 
our  future  growth  depends  on  nationtd  policies  which 
bring  about  reliable,  long-term  energy  supplies  from 
many  sources,  including  solar.  Since  public  attitudes 
help  shape  public  policies,  we  commissioned  a  survey 
which  incited  this  question: 


Would  you  say  that  solar  energy  would  actually  supply 
major  amounts  of  energy  within  the  next  five  years 
for  the  following  items?  Within  the  next  ten  years?” 

Five  Years 
\fes 

Ten  \fears 
Yes 

Heating  and  cooling  pri¬ 
vate  homes,  apartment 
houses,  office  buildings 
and  the  like . 

57% 

79% 

Meeting  the  energy  needs 
of  factories . 

42% 

67% 

Providing  power  for  cars. . 

24% 

45% 

Source:  May  1979  national  probability  sample,  by  telephone,  of  I.IXNI  adults.  Conducted  for 
Union  Carbide  by  Roger  Seasonwein  AssiKiates.  Inc.  fOon't  knows"  not  shown.) 


Most  Americans  think  we 
will  be  relying  heavily  on 
solar  by  the  1^80’s. 

With  the  price  of  conventional  energy 
sources  increasing  and  their  supply 
uncertain,  most  people  want  America 
to  rely  more  heavily  on  solar  energy. 
Solar  has  a  bright  place  in  the  nation's 
energy  future  because  it  offers  a 
relatively  clean,  safe  alternative  to 
dwindling  supplies  of  oil  and  natural 
gas.  But  how  realistic  are  the  public's 
expectations  of  how  s<M)n  solar  will  be  a 
major  factor  in  the  nation’s  energy 
picture? 

Solar  enei^  may  still  be  20 
years  away. 

The  goal  of  President  Carter’s  recently 
proposed  solar  program  is  for  20 
percent  of  the  nation’s  energy  to  come 
from  solar  sources  by  the  year  2000. 
Other  analyses  also  place  solar’s 
contribution  in  this  range — also  by  the 
year  2000.  And  while  79  percent  of 
those  questioned  in  our  survey  expect 


solar  to  supply  major  amounts  of 
energy  for  heating  and  cooling  within 
ten  years,  only  21  percent  of  the 
homeowners  in  the  poll  consider 
themselves  highly  likely  to  replace 
their  present  systems  with  solar  units 
within  this  period. 

Why  does  solar  seem  so  imminent  in 
the  abstract  and  so  distant  in  practical 
reality?  At  least  part  of  the  reason  for  its 
distance  is  cost.  A  photovoltaic  system 
capable  of  supplying  the  electricity 
needs  of  a  typical  home  directly  from 
sunlight  currently  costs  about  $80,000, 
according  to  some  sources — more  than 
20  percent  higher  than  the  median  sales 
price  of  houses  themselves  in  the  spring 
of  this  year.  And  solar  collection  panels 
and  other  devices  for  space  and  water 
heating  often  offer  only  modest  fuel 
cost  savings  relative  to  their  installation 
costs. 

Solar’s  real  contribution  may  not 
come  until  new  solar  technologies  bring 
its  costs  down  and  market  pressures 
bring  the  cost  of  conventional  energy 
sources  up.  Clearly  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  the  curves  cross. 


How  do  we  get  there 
from  here? 

A  1978  study  by  the  Congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
found  that  the  best  way  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  solar  technologies 
would  be  to  remove  price  controls  and 
other  subsidies  on  conventional  energy 
sources.  Union  Carbide  agrees  that 
such  policies  would  provide  a  big  boost 
for  alternative  energy  technologies  for 
the  future — and  provide  the  incentives 
for  conservation  and  development  of 
domestic  oil  and  gas  needed  for  the 
present. 

Union  Carbide  believes  that  solar 
will  play  an  important  role  in  America’s 
energy  future,  even  if  that  contribution 
is  further  into  the  future  than  most  of  us 
would  like  to  think.  A  silicon  material 
we’ve  developed  under  a  contract  with 
the  Department  of  Energy,  for  example, 
will  eventually  help  lower  the  cost  of 
photovoltaic  cells. 

But  as  a  company  involved  in  this 
aspect  of  solar  development,  we  realize 
that  the  economics  and  technologies 
that  make  solar  eneigy  practical  are  still 
some  years  away.  Union  Carbide 
believes  that  the  President’s  decontrol 
of  domestic  crude  oil  prices  and 
proposals  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  solar  technologies  are 
major  steps  in  speeding  the  growth  of 
solar’s  contribution  to  the  nation’s 
energy  needs. 

This  advertisement  is  part  of  a 
continuing  series  on  public  opinion 
and  national  coiKems. 

For  more  information,  write  for  a 
complimentary  copy  of  the  national 
survey,  “Public  Attitudes  on  Energy." 
Address:  Energy,  Union  Carbide 
Corporation,  Box  H-18,  270  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 


N.Y.  Post  photogs, 
reporters  assaulted 

Press  coverage  of  the  high  stakes 
world  of  organized  crime  can  prove  a 
risky  gamble,  the  New  York  Post  has 
learned. 

Coverage  of  the  Carmine  Galante 
shooting  yielded  a  series  of  blockbuster 
stories  and  photos  for  all  the  New  York 
papers,  but  it  cost  the  Post  a  full  time 
photographer  for  a  month  and  got  three 
other  staffers  assaulted. 

The  photographer,  who  has  not  been 
identified  for  publication,  suffered  a  bro¬ 
ken  finger  and  multiple  contusions  of  the 
leg  while  photographing  Guiseppe 
Turano’s  mother.  The  aged  woman  was 
arriving  in  New  York  from  Italy  for  the 
funeral  of  her  son,  who  was  slain 
alongside  the  notorious  Galante  in  a 
Brooklyn  restaurant.  As  he  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  photograph  her,  he  was  jumped 
from  behind  by  one  man  and  then 
pounced  on  by  another. 

A  Post  reporter  who  came  to  the 
photog’s  aid  was  also  jostled,  but  was  not 
seriously  injured.  The  photographer  is 
out  on  disability  for  an  extended  period, 
probably  to  last  about  a  month. 

Three  days  later,  another  Post  photog¬ 
rapher  was  shooting  pictures  at  the 
Glendale  Funeral  Home  in  Queens, 
where  Nina  Galante  was  paying  homage 
to  her  slain  father.  As  she  was  exiting 
into  a  waiting  limousine,  the  photog 
began  shooting  pictures  of  her.  The 


chauffeur  and  a  passenger  of  the  Galante 
vehicle  then  jumped  out  of  the  car  in 
pursuit  of  the  Post  photographer.  They 
caught  up  to  him  about  a  block  away, 
jumped  him,  and  sent  his  equipment  fly¬ 
ing  to  the  ground.  The  staffer  was  unin¬ 
jured,  but  his  equipment  wasn’t.  The 
fracas  cost  the  Post  an  expensive  tele¬ 
photo  lens. 

About  a  half-hour  later,  in  an  unrelated 
incident,  a  Post  reporter  covering  the 
ceremonies  at  St.  John’s  Cemetery  in 
Queens  was  roughed  up  by  two  uniden¬ 
tified  men.  One  of  them  reportedly  told 
the  reporter,  “If  you  mention  my  name, 
and  even  if  1  drop  dead  tomorrow,  this 
guy  will  get  you  and  kill  you.” 

Post  city  desk  editor  Steve  Dunleavy 
is  a  bit  miffed  over  the  attacks  on  his 
staff. 

“I  always  get  a  little  pissed  off  at  these 
kind  of  things,”  he  says,  “they  all  seem 
to  think  reporters  are  pussies.  You  never 
know,  though,  one  of  these  days  one  of 
them  is  going  to  hit  back — hard.” 

The  Post  ran  a  brief  concerning  the 
assaults  in  its  Tuesday,  July  17  edition. 
Perhaps  reflecting  Dunleavy’s  thoughts 
was  the  headline:  “IT’S  WAR.” 

Writing  award 

Christopher  Hosford,  a  reporter  for 
the  Florida  Times-Union  of  Jacksonville, 
won  the  23rd  Annual  Russell  L.  Cecil 
Arthritis  Writing  Award,  Newspaper 
category. 

Hosford  won  the  award  for  an  article 
entitled:  “Everybody’s  Disease.” 


The  Harris  Web  SignaBinder 
finishes  48-page 
promotional  booklets 
for  $3  to  $4  per  M. 

With  this  unit,  you  can  produce  TV  magazines 
and  saddle-stitched  booklets  from  single  web 
signatures  for  little  more  than  unbound  tabloids 
or  glued-on  press  pamphlets. 

Booklets  up  to  48-pages,  from  5  x  to 

11%  X  9''  can  be  produced  at  speeds  up  to  6500 
with  just  one  operator. 

For  complete  information,  write  Harris 
Corporation,  Bindery  Systems  Division,  145  Keep 
Court,  Elyria,  Ohio  44035. 


Three  Mile  Island 
plant  tour  attracts 
only  15  reporters 

The  press  on  July  1 6  was  finally  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Three  Mile  Island  nuclear 
power  plant  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  scene 
of  the  fearsome  nuclear  accident  March 
28  which  attracted  worldwide  coverage. 

Compared  to  the  hundreds  of  news 
persons  who  struggled  with  conflicting 
reports  during  the  critical  week  following 
the  incident,  when  fear  of  radiation  re¬ 
sulted  in  thousands  of  residents  leaving 
the  area,  only  1 5  reporters  responded  to 
a  plant  tour  invitation. 

Wearing  red  hard  hats,  radiation  de¬ 
tection  badges  and  name  tags  they  were 
given  a  tour  of  the  damaged  facility  by 
officials  of  General  Public  Utilities,  par¬ 
ent  company  of  the  Metropolitan  Edi¬ 
son  Company,  operator  and  half-owner 
of  the  plant. 

The  Associated  Press  reported: 
“There  were  no  suprises  or  substantially 
new  information  gleaned  from  the  tour, 
except  perhaps  that  the  atmosphere  on 
Three  Mile  Island  is  considerably  more 
relaxed  than  it  was  this  spring.” 

The  reporters  toured  the  control  room 
and  the  sites  of  recovery  activities  which 
include  the  decontamination  of  radioac¬ 
tive  water  and  the  long-time  project  of 
cooling  the  damaged  reactor. 

Oklahoma  dallies 
hike  cover  price 

The  rack,  store  and  newstand  price  of 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times  was  increased  from  lO  cents 
to  20  cents,  July  23. 

The  price  has  been  lO  cents  since 
November  I,  1977,  when  it  was  reduced 
from  1 5  cents.  A  page  one  announcement 
stated  that  in  the  1 977  to  1 979  period,  the 
price  of  newsprint  has  advanced  in  per- 
ton  price  from  $260  to  $345.  Home  deliv¬ 
ery  and  Sunday  edition  prices  were  not 
changed. 

Retaii  iinage 
sags  in  June 

June  ROP  advertising  linage  for  1 16 
New  England  daily  newspapers  was 
down  2%,  while  classified  was  up  4.4% 
and  national  ad  linage  was  up  8.7%. 

Advertising  linage  overall  was  up  less 
than  l%. 

The  ROP  linage  does  not  include  pre¬ 
prints  which  were  up  10%  in  number. 

Nearly  63  of  the  1 16  papers  reporting 
showed  loss  figures  for  retail  advertising 
for  the  month  of  June. 

For  the  first  six  months,  retail  ROP 
was  up  5.75%;  classified  was  up  1 1%  and 
national  was  up  1 .5%,  for  an  overall  ROP 
gain  of  5.75%  over  the  same  period  last 
year. 
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So  this  year  Exxon  has  earned 

726  million  dollars  fiiom  its  oil  and 
natural  gas  operations  in  theUS. 

lb  do  this  we  sold  the  equivalent 
of  18  billion  gallons  of  petroleum 
products. 

That  works  out  to  be  a  profit  of 
4  cents  per  gallon. 

In  the  same  period,  we  invested 
833  million  dollars  in  thellS.  to 
find,  produce  and  deliver  petroleum 
products  to  our  customers  in 
the  future. 


Details  available  on  request  from  Exxon, 
P.O.Box  8116, Trenton, NJ.  08650. 


EY.I 


MEXICO: 

Crisis  of  Poverty/Crisis  of  Wealfh 


BT  FRANK  DEL  OLMO 

■■4  LEONARD  GREENWOOD 
nniM  Staff  WrlMn 

When  it  finally  ended,  10  long 
years  after  it  had  begun,  one  out  of 
every  eight  Mexicans  had  died 

The  Mexican  Revolution  of  1910— 
proportionally  far  bloodier  and  longer 
than  the  Russian  Revolution— grew 
out  of  the  miseries  of  poverty,  politi¬ 
cal  corruption  and  the  disfranchise¬ 
ment  and  hopelessness  of  a  huge 
peasant  class. 

Today  these  problems  still  exist, 
but  an  astronomical  birthrate  has  ele¬ 
vated  them  to  a  far  greater  scale.  ••• 

These  are  excerpts  from  aa  article 
by  Fraak  del  Olmo  aad  Leonard 
Greenwood,  Los  Angeles  Times  staff 
writer  and  Mexico  City  bnrean  chief, 
respectively.  This  article  served  u  a 
foreword  to  an  exclnsive  report  on 
Mexico,  published  in  The  Times  as  a 
special,  32-page  tabloid  section.  It 
represented  the  efforts  of  16  Times 
staff  members  and  detailed  the  topics 
introduced  here.  Reporters  spent  two 
months  traveling  throughout  Mexico. 
They  conducted  hundreds  of  inter¬ 
views,  which  included  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  experts  across  the  country. 

Yet  out  of  that  bloody  revolt  grew  a 
remarkable  political  system  that  has 

Sven  Mexico  something  unique  in 
jtin  America— 50  years  without  a 
revolution. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Mexican 
political  system  was  designed  largely 
to  ward  off  another  revolution,  and 
there  is  a  general  consensus  among 
Latin  American  scholars  that  another 
revolution  in  Mexico  is  extremely  un¬ 
likely.  But  there  is  profound  concern 
over  the  years  immediately  ahead.  If 
Mexico  fails  to  make  great  progress, 
and  thus  to  restore  hope  to  a  largely 
disenchanted  populace,  many  scho¬ 
lars  fear,  that  failure  will  precipitate 
violent  outbursts  against  governmen¬ 
tal  authority. 

THE  ISSUES 

Oil.  Mexico’s  new  oil  discoveries 
literally  pulled  the  country  out  of  its 
rapid  economic  slide.  But  oil  develop¬ 
ment  does  not  directly  produce  many 
jobs,  the  one  thing  Mexico  needs 
most.  Knowledge  of  the  oil  raises  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  if  these  expectations 
are  not  at  least  partially  fulfilled,  the 
discoveries  could  lead  to  further  dis¬ 
enchantment  among  Mexico’s  increas¬ 
ingly  restless,  rapidly  growing  popu¬ 
lation.  ••• 

Unemployment.  Although  Mexico 
is  the  19th  largest  economy  in  the 
world,  nearly  half  the  workers  are 
underemployed  or  out  of  work.  The 
top  10%  of  the  population  takes  45% 
of  Mexico’s  income,  and  the  lower 
40%  gets  only  10%. 

Growth  is  brisk  in  the  economic 
sector  today,  but  unless  the  nation 
can  implement  ambitious  plans,  ac¬ 
cording  to  economic  analysts,  the  ine¬ 
quities  will  worsen  considerably  be¬ 
fore  they  improve. 

That  depressing  outlook  is  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  fact  that  the  popula¬ 


tion  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  at  least 
100  million  Mexicans  will  be  compet¬ 
ing  for  already  scarce  food,  jobs  and 
services  by  the  year  2000.  ••• 

The  Bcighbor.  Mexico  is  the  only 
’Third  World  nation  that  shares  a 
common  border  with  a  highly  ad¬ 
vanced,  consumer-oriented,  major  in¬ 
dustrial  power.  ••• 

Mexican  leaders  deeply  resent  what 
they  perceive  as  U.S.  arrogance  and  a 
failure  by  U.S.  leaders  to  take  Mexico 
seriously.  They  believe  the  oil  has 
given  them  the  leverage  to  force  the 
United  States  to  mend  its  ways,  but  if 
the  oil  leads  to  expanded  economic 
agreements  between  the  two  nations, 
this  could  lead  to  further  domination 
of  Mexico  by  the  giant  to  the  north. 

Emigratioa.  From  the  U.S.  per¬ 
spective.  the  most  vexing  problem  of 
all  is  the  illegal  migration  from  Mexi¬ 
co  to  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus 
among  immigration  experts  that  there 
is  no  real  solution  to  this  problem. 
Mexico  cannot  be  expected  to  stem 
the  flow  because  the  out-migration  is 
the  single  most  important  escape 
valve  the  country  has.  And  as  growth 
in  the  work  force  continues  to  outdis¬ 
tance  growth  in  the  job  market,  the 
number  of  Mexicans  crossing  the  bor¬ 
der— at  almost  any  cost— is  expected 
to  rise.  ••• 

Politics.  The  Mexican  political  sys¬ 
tem,  overwhelmingly  dominated  by  a 
single  party,  is  a  model  for  stabilityjn 
Latin  America.  But  it  is  showing  si^* 
of  strain.  ••• 

The  size  of  the  middle  class  is 
growing,  communications  across  the 
country  are  improving,  the  level  of 
education  is  rising  and  more  and  more 
citizens  are  less  and  less  willing  to 
tolerate  a  political  system  that  offers 
them  no  real  alternatives. 

Reform  movements  are  under  way, 
but  for  them  to  succeed,  the  chief  of 
state  must  be  willing  to  relinquish 
some  of  his  power,  something  few 
leaders  are  willing  to  do  in  any  coun¬ 
try.  ••• 

Agrarian  reform.  One  of  the  most 
sacred  goals  of  the  1910  revolution 
was  to  guarantee  land  to  the  pea¬ 
sants.  That  goal  has  not  been  met, 
and  it  now  appears  that  it  never  will. 

Mexico’s  agricultural  program  is  in 
such  sad  shape  that  the  nation  now 
imports  corn— its  most  basic  foodstuff 
—and  virtually  no  farming  experts 
have  any  hope  that  the  situation  will 
improve  for  many,  many  years. 

If  Mexico  is  to  meet  its  agricultural 
challenges,  experts  contend,  the 
farmlands  will  have  to  be  moder¬ 
nized.  This  means  tractors  instead  of 
oxen.  But  one  tractor  can  do  the  work 
of  many  Mexicans,  and  that  means 
more  unemployment.  ••• 

THE  PEOPLE 

Mexico’s  greatest  single  problem— 
although  many  would  say  its  greatest 


hope  and  strength— is  the  people 
themselves.  There  are  so  many  of 
them  that  the  land  no  longer  supports 
them.  Too  many  are  unskilled.  Too 
few  share  in  the  rewards  available 
even  to  the  "underprivileged”  in  most 
modem  industrial  societies. 

And,  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
too  many  of  them  know  it  The  tran¬ 
sistor  radio  and  urbanization  have  in¬ 
creased  their  awareness.  •  •  • 

Said  a  senior  official  of  the  Mexican 
Foreign  Ministry: 

"Today,  we  talk  about  oil.  But  if  we 
are  careful,  by  the  yew  2000,  Mexi¬ 
co’s  most  important  resource  will  be 
its  people.  They  have  great  capacity 
but  they  are  being  underused.”*** 

One  Mexican  journalist  who  fears 
that  the  oil  revenues  will  be  drained 
off  by  a  "system  that  is  totally  cor¬ 
rupt,”  is  concerned  that  misuse  of  the 
oil  money  will  lead  to  further  disen¬ 
chantment  and  violence. 

"We  are  seeing  the  stage  set  for 
some  very  sad,  very  tragic  acts  of  re¬ 
pression,”  he  said.  *** 

THE  SYSTEM 

Long  admired  by  Third  World 
countries  because  of  its  stability,  the 
Mexican  political  system  is  a  model  of 
flexibility.  That  may  be  the  single 
most  important  reason  for  its  survival. 

The  system  concentrates  enormous 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  for  six 
years.  But  under  the  law,  the  pres¬ 
ident  can  serve  only  one  term,  so  ev¬ 
ery  six  years  the  entire  upper  echelon 
of  the  government  is  replaced,  inspir¬ 
ing  hopes  for  change. 

In  theory,  the  president  is  demo¬ 
cratically  elected.  In  reality,  he  is  se¬ 
lected  by  party  leaders— probably  his 
predecessor  in  most  cases— to  head 
the  only  party  that  stands  a  chance  of 
winning  the  presidential  election. 
Since  it  is  essentially  a  one-party 
system,  the  vote  of  the  people  really 
means  little,  and  The  Times  Poll 
shows  that  the  people  know  it.  *** 

The  heart  of  the  Mexican  political 
system  is  the  Institutional  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Party  (PRI).  While  there  are 
other  political  parties  in  Mexico- 
some  subsidized  by  the  PRI  to  keep 
them  alive  as  token  opposition— only 
the  PRI  has  any  chance  of  winning  a 
presidential  election.  And  a  presiden¬ 
tial  election,  in  Mexico,  is  the  only 
election  that  really  counts. 

In  the  last  election,  86.1%  of  the 
votes  were  cast  for  the  PRI  candi¬ 
date.  Jose  Lopez  Portillo. 

The  chief  opposition  group,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Action  Party.is  soweak  that  itdid 
not  even  put  forward  a  candidate.  *** 

The  timing  of  the  election  was  cru¬ 
cial.  The  peso  had  recently  been 
halved,  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of 
living  and  culminating  a  decade  of 
growing  disenchantment.  In  a  sense  it 
had  begun  in  1968.  when  several 
hundred  young  people  died  in  a  wave 
of  government  rqjression  aimed  at 
student  demonstrators  who  were 
protesting  the  use  of  government 
funds  for  the  1968  Olympic  Games  in 
Mexico  City. 

During  the  intervening  years,  in¬ 
flation  and  unemployment  soared. 
Millions  of  peasants  flocked  to  over¬ 
crowded  cities  to  find  work.  Thou¬ 


sands  of  landless  peasants,  convinced 
that  the  government’s  agrarian  re¬ 
form  pn^ram  had  failed,  squatted  on 
large  landholdings.  Many  of  them 
were  killed  in  clashes  with  authorities 
and  private  security  forces.*** 

By  the  time  Lopez  Portillo  took 
over  the  government,  Dec.  1,  1976, 
Mexico’s  bankers,  industrialists  and 
big  farmers  had  lost  confidence  in  the 
immediate  future  of  their  country. 
The  national  economy,  which  had 
been  steaming  along  for  years  at  a 
growth  rate  of  6%  to  7%,  grew  only 
1.7%  that  year— considerably  less 
than  the  increase  in  population.  *** 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  L<^)ez  Por¬ 
tillo’s  inauguration,  senior  men  in  the 
new  cabinet  and  leaders  of  the  PRI 
were  working  on  political  reforms  to 
give  new  life  to  Mexican  politics. 

The  reforms  eased  registration  re¬ 
quirements  for  new  political  parties 
and  provided  public  financing  for 
campaigns  and  free  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  time  to  candidates  of  all  parties. 

The  number  of  seats  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  was  doubled  to  400, 
and  a  minimum  of  100  seats  were 
guaranteed  to  the  combined  opposi¬ 
tion  parties. 

But  skeptics  point  out  that  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  powerless  in  a 
system  that  vests  so  much  authority 
in  the  president.*** 

“PRI  hopes  the  illusion  (of  change) 
will  prove  to  be  real.”  a  senior  policy 
adviser  to  the  U.S.  State  Department 
said.  "They  hope  to  drain  off  discon¬ 
tent  through  greater  public  participa¬ 
tion,  but  they  hope  it  will  not  lead  to 
greater  changes.”  *  *  * 

Even  if  the  reforms  are,  as  one  po¬ 
litical  scientist  described  them,  "more 
cosmetic  than  cosmic,”  there  is  one 
change  in  Mexico  today  that  is  real, 
indeed. 

OIL 

Although  the  government’s  official 
projections  are  the  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mexi¬ 
co  has  recently  discovered  substantial 
amounts  of  oil. 

The  timing  of  the  discoveries  could 
not  have  been  better. 

Three  years  ’go,  there  was  an  ac¬ 
celerating  sen  f  impending  tragedy 
in  Mexico.  Th  stem  that  had  kept 
the  country  ether  for  so  long 
seemed  to  bt  disintegrating.  The 
economy,  which  had  been  expanding 
steadily,  was  in  deep  trouble.*** 
As  the  time  neared  for  President 
Luis  Echeverria  to  yield  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Lopez  Portillo,  there  were  so 
many  rumors  of  possible  coups  that 
the  country  was  on  the  brink  of  panic. 
But  within  a  few  days  of  his  inaugur¬ 
ation,  the  brisk,  businesslike  approach 
of  L<^)ez  Portillo  and  his  appeals  for 
national  unity  had  a  calming  effect  on 
the  country  and  its  people. 


And  shortly  afterward,  he  made  the 
first  of  a  series  of  announcements 
that  provoked  an  excitement  and  an 
economic  boom  unprecedented  in 
Mexico’s  history.*** 

The  announcements  seem^  to  of¬ 
fer  special  relief  to  the  United  States. 
Could  it  be  that  the  neglected  neigh¬ 
bor  to  the  south  was  gdng  to  solve 
the  nation’s  energy  problems,  finally 
freeing  America  from  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs? 

Probably  not.  *** 

The  official  line  is  that  Mexico  will 
exploit  its  oil  and  gas  only  as  fast  as 
Mexico  can  absorb  the  new  wealth  in 
a  constructive  way,  without  fueling 
inflation  and  thus  destroying  the 
gains. 

By  the  end  of  1980  Mexico  expects 
to  achieve  a  production  level  of  2.2 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  and  to 
keep  output  limited  to  that  figure  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Mexico  itself 
will  use  half  of  it  and  the  rest  will  be 
exported.  But  it  won’t  all  go  to  the 
United  States. 

France  and  Canada  have  already 
contracted  for  some  of  it  Spain  and 
Israel  are  expected  to  get  their  share. 

Even  if  the  United  States  could  buy 
all  that  is  left  it  would  amount  to 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  nation’s 
prodigious  daily  consumption.*** 

"Mexico  is  trying  to  avoid  the  ‘Ve- 
nezuelanization’  of  its  oil  industry  and 
its  economy,”  said  Mario  ()jeda,  a  po¬ 
litical  scientist  with  the  International 
Studies  Center  of  the  Colegio  de  Mex¬ 
ico.  "Venezuela  has  earned  a  fortune 
from  oil  and  lived  on  it  neglecting 
other  rich  prospects  for  economic 
development.  It  has  finished  up  with 
a  totally  distorted  economy,  import¬ 
ing  thousands  of  products  it  could 
produce  itself.  What  will  it  do  when 
the  oil  runs  out?”*** 

In  Mexico  today  there  is  a  strong 
sense  that  the  country  is  approaching 
its  moment  of  truth:  Oil  and  natural 
gas  are  seen  as  a  once-in-history  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  the  future  better 
for  all  Mexicans. 

If  the  non-renewable  resources  slip 
away,  or  if  the  wealth  disappears 
through  corrupt  hands  into  foreign 
bank  accounts,  there  will  be  no  second 
chance,  many  observers  believe.  *** 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

If  Mexico  could  group  many  of  its 
most  troublesome  problems  under  one 
title  it  would  probably  call  it  "the 
United  States.” 

As  Lopez  Portillo  told  President 
Carter  during  the  latter’s  visit  to 
Mexico  earlier  this  year,  it’s  not  al¬ 
ways  easy  being  a  neighbor  to  an 
economic  and  political  giant.  *** 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  Mexicans  be¬ 
lieve  that  U.S.  officials  pull  the 
strings  in  the  Mexican  system,  often 


for  the  good  of  the  States  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Mexico.*** 

Yet  if  they  had  to  leave  their  own 
country,  the  poll  shows,  far  more 
would  want  to  move  to  the  United 
States  than  to  any  other  country.  *** 
Nearly  all  scholars  agree  there  is 
far  too  little  understanding  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  about  how  the 
other  side’s  system  works.  *** 

One  Mexican  e3q)ert  at  the  U.S. 
State  Department  pointed  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  angles  from  which  the  two 
countries  regard  issues. 

“To  the  Mexicans,  we  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  focus  of  their  foreign  policy,”  he 
said.  "To  us,  they  are  not  that  impor¬ 
tant  Our  main  focus  must  be  on  areas 
of  the  world  that  are  more  dangerous. 

“It  has  advantages  for  Mexico. 
Look  at  the  migration  issue.  What 
other  country  would  have  put  up  with 
that  situation  as  long  as  we  have?”*** 
"The  American  people  have  to  un¬ 
derstand  it  is  in  their  national  inter¬ 
ests  what  kind  of  development  takes 
place  in  Mexico  in  the  future,”  said 
Richard  Fagen,  a  Latin  American 
scholar  with  Stanford  University.  "In 
the  past  you  can’t  say  we  didn’t  give 
a  damn,  but  we  gave  a  very  limited 
damn,  a  very  wrong  damn,  about  that 
development. 

“We  live  cheek  by  jowl  with  them, 
so  what  happens  will  affect  us  in  mul¬ 
tiple  and  as  yet  unforeseen  ways.  The 
compound  dynamics  do  not  look 
good.” 

EPILOGUE 

Here  is  Casio  Luiselli,  an  aide  to 
President  Lopez  Portillo: 

"Mexico  is  not  a  paradise.  'There  is 
corruption,  a  lot  of  it  There  is  ine¬ 
quality,  a  lot  of  it  But  Mexico,  despite 
its  tremendous  problems,  has  had  50 
years  of  remarkable  stability. 

"In  Mexico,  the  U.S.  is  not  dealing 
with  just  another  oil  country.  We 
have  a  complex  economic  structure. 
Mexico  produces  more  steel  than  all 
the  members  of  OPEC  put  together. 
Mexico  does  not  have  just  oil.  It  has 
strategic  minerals;  it  has  iron,  c(^per, 
uranium,  silver. 

“In  the  next  lO  to  12  years  we  will 
have  to  deal  with  the  agrarian  prob¬ 
lem,  revitalize  our  national  industry, 
modernize  the  bureaucracy  and  pro¬ 
vide  education  and  social  benefits  for 
more  people.  That  will  provide  the 
basis  for  a  modem  country. 

“Throughout  the  1980s,  we  shall 
grow  economically  at  about  10%  a 
year.  Mexico  is  a  possible  country. 
We’ve  got  to  do  it,  and  we  will  do  it 
"Save  your  doomsday  stories!” 

For  a  complimentary  copy  of  this  re¬ 
port,  which  is  in  limited  supjrfi/,  v/rite 
to:  Mexico  Report,  Los  Anyeles  Times, 
Times  Mirror  Square,  Los  Arigelei,  CA 
90053. 


Coo  Angeleo  Slimes 

A  SPECIAL  KIND  OFJOURNALISM. 


Thomas  R.  Sandoz  Jr.  has  been  named 
manager  of  classified  advertising  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News.  He  had  served 
since  April  1978  as  assistant  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  classified  advertising,  Marvin  C. 
Veal  Jr. 

Sandoz  joined  the  News’  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department  in  1970  and  held  posi¬ 
tions  as  sales  representative,  research 
specialist,  advertising  presentations 
coordinator  and  department  store  sales 
representative.  In  1975,  he  entered  the 
News’  executive  training  program,  in 
which  he  spent  time  in  all  phases  of  op¬ 
eration  and  management. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Tarpley  has  been  promoted  to 
executive  editor  of  the  Abilene  (Tex.) 
Reporter-News,  replacing  Ed  Wishcamper, 
who  retired.  In  a  related  move,  Richard 
Seaman  has  been  named  to  succeed 
Tarpley  as  managing  editor. 

4c  9(C 

Stan  Si.usHER  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor/sports  for  the  LouLsville 
Courier-Journal.  Since  1970,  he  has  been 
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assistant  managing  editor  for  the  paper 
and  before  that  was  night  city  editor. 

The  combined  sports  department  of 
the  Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times  was  recently  split,  giving  each 
paper  individual  responsibility  for  sports 
coverage. 

ift  4c  9|e 

Bob  Knudson  is  the  new  Omaha 
World-Herald  Promotion  Department 
Special  Events  Coordinator.  Knudson 
worked  for  the  World-Herald  in  1971  as 
an  intern  in  the  sports  department.  Since 
then  he  has  served  as  a  staff  writer  and 
area  editor  for  Sun  Newspapers  of 
Omaha,  a  writer  and  photographer  for 
Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  and  most  re¬ 
cently  was  Director  of  Marketing  for 
Prjesman  Graphics  of  Omaha.  Knudson 
replaces  Ron  Jacob. 

♦  *  * 

James  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Southwest  Virginia  Enter¬ 
prise  of  Wytheville,  Va.  semi-weekly 
newspaper  was  elected  president  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association,  Inc. 

Other  officers  elected  were;  Godfrey 
W.  Stancill,  Suffolk  News-Herald, 
president-elect;  William  J.  Hendrick,  Big 
Stone  Gap  Post,  vice-president;  Frank 
Simmons,  Newport  News  Times-Herald, 
secretary;  and  Thomas  S.  Wuriu,  Journal 
Newspapers,  Springfield,  treasurer. 

♦  *  * 

Barbara  Baj  Leary,  former  reporter 
for  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  has  been  named  market¬ 
ing  director  for  the  Hampshire  Mall, 
Hadley,  Mass. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  Kerr,  former  editor  of  the  Carroll 
(Iowa)  Times,  has  joined  the  Glendale 
(Cal.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  as  editor  and 
administrative  assistant  of  the  Burbank 
(Ca.)  Daily  Review.  Prior  to  his  editor¬ 
ship  in  Iowa,  he  owned  several  weeklies 
in  Nebraska. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  Lawliss,  former  assistant  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
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Newspeople 


SWITCH — Owen  E.  London, Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  London  Associotes,  Inc.,  on- 
nounces  the  oppointment  of  Robert  L. 
Leyburn  to  a  key  management  post. 
Leyburn's  resignation  from  AAcGraw-Hill 
Publicotions  Compony,  where  he  wos 
vicepresident  of  circulotion,  will  enoble 
him  to  join  the  London  stoff  in  August. 
Leyburn  began  with  AAcGraw-Hill  26 
years  ago  within  the  sales  department. 
After  serving  as  sales  manager  of  Fleet 
Owner  magazine,  Leyburn  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  two  McGrow  publications.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  he  became  vicepresident  of 
circulation,  responsible  for  over  30  pub¬ 
lications.  London  Associates,  Inc.  is  a 
national  newspaper  marketing  organi¬ 
zation  with  a  coast-to-coast  network  of 
21  offices. 

has  joined  Glendale  Newspapers,  Inc., 
as  business  manager.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Glendale  News-Press, 
Burbank  Daily  Review,  seven  Star  publi¬ 
cations,  and  Intercontinental  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  business  affairs. 

4t  ♦  * 

Jerry  Newton,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Oakhurst  (Calif.)  Sierra  Star,  and 
former  assistant  director  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Department  of  Conservation  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Camp  Verde 
(Ariz.)  Verde  View.  Randy  Bowles  has 
been  appointed  business  manager  for  the 
Verde  View. 

*  4c  * 

Nan  Lewis  Glass  has  resigned  as  man¬ 
aging  editor.  West  Hartford  (Conn.) 
News,  to  seek  the  Democratic  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  office  of  Town  Clerk;  the 
resignation  was  effective  July  27.  She  is  a 
past  member  of  the  West  Hartford  Town 
Council. 

46  4c  4c 

Betty  J.  Nelson,  president  of  the  New 
England  Associated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  and  news  editor  of  the 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald,  has  joined 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  respon¬ 
sible  for  editing/layout  of  the  Local/State 
section. 

4c  4<  4< 

Jack  D.  Zaiman,  64,  veteran  political 
writer,  Hartford  Courant,  is  taking  early 
retirement  and  moving  to  Florida.  He 
began  writing  for  the  morning/Sunday 
newspaper  45  years  ago. 
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in  the  news 


John  Furtak,  sports  writer  for  the  On¬ 
tario  (Calif.)  Daily  Report  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  Donrey  Media  paper, 
the  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times-Herald.  Dan 
Shryock,  a  reporter  was  named  bureau 
chief  of  the  Times-Herald’s  Benicia, 
Calif.,  bureau. 


Kerry  Klumpe,  weekend  coordinator 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer’s  city  desk; 
and  Ann  Winters  Hicks,  a  copy  editor  for 
the  paper’s  People  Today  section  were 
promoted  to  assistant  editors  of  the  sec¬ 
tion. 


James  Pounds,  former  western  adver¬ 
tising  sales  representative  for  Gannett 
Newspapers,  has  joined  the  Glendale 
Newspaper  Group  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  He  was  also  western  adver¬ 
tising  sales  representative  for  Million 
Market  Newspapers. 


Chuck  Perry,  Sunday  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  has  been 
named  an  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal.  Five  others  also 
have  been  promoted.  Paul  Howle,  Jour¬ 
nal  news  editor,  replaces  Perry  as  Sun¬ 
day  editor.  Two  members  of  the  sports 
staff  are  moving  to  news.  Don  Boykin, 
executive  sports  editor,  becomes  Journal 
news  editor,  replacing  Howie.  Sports 
writer  Frank  Hyland  has  been  promoted 
to  national  editor,  a  position  vacated 
when  Charles  OsoLiN  left  the  Journal  ear¬ 
lier  this  year. 


Gene  Vinson,  45,  executive  editor  for 
the  Pioneer  Publishing  Company  in  Oak 
Park,  Illinois,  has  joined  Panax  Newspa¬ 
pers  as  regional  editorial  director  for 
Panax’  South  Florida  newspapers.  Vin¬ 
son  will  be  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  editorial  staiffs  and  policies  of  the  five 
Panax  newspapers  in  Dade  (Miami)  and 
Broward  (Ft.  Lauderdale)  counties. 
These  are  weeklies  and  bi-weeklies  with 
an  aggregate  circulation  of  160,0(X). 


CITATION — Arthur  R.  H.  Morrow  Jr. 
(left)  receives  a  Liberty  Bell  on  behalf  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  from  Gene 
Courtney,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  sports 
writer.  Morrow  was  president  of 
Philadelphia's  Pen  &  Pencil  Club  for  25 
years  and  is  now  president-emeritus. 


Tom  Eblen,  managing  editor  for  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Times,  has  been  selected  Gannett  Foun¬ 
dation  Professional-in-Residence  at  the 
William  Allen  White  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  The  University  of  Kansas  for 
the  1979-80  academic  year. 


Theodore  G.  Milligan  was  named  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  it  was  announced  by  Edwin 
R.  Worth,  advertising  director  of  the 
Press. 

3k  4c  ^ 

Carl Jablonski  was  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Hometown  News,  in 
Forked  River,  N.J.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Hometown  News,  Jablonski  spent  several 
years  with  the  Ocean  County  Times. 


Frances  Fernandes  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News 
Press.  She  had  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Hawthorne  (Calif.)  Community 
Glen  Larum,  editor  of  the  Fort  Newspapers.  A  native  of  England,  Mrs. 
Stockton  (Tex.)  Pioneer — named  manag-  Fernandes  is  a  graduate  of  London  Uni- 
ing  editor  of  Gunnison  (Colo.)  Country  versity  and  began  her  career  on  English 
Times. 


newspapers, 


News  executives  of  Associated  Press 
papers  in  Oklahoma  have  chosen  Bill 
Hamilton  of  the  Stillwater  News  Press  to 
direct  their  organization  for  the  next 
year.  Others  elected  were:  Jack  Willis, 
Muskogee  Phoenix  and  Times  Demo¬ 
crat,  president-elect;  Gordon  Fallis, 
Tulsa  Tribune,  chairman  of  bar-media  re¬ 
lations  committee,  to  serve  with  Lee 
Porter  of  the  Shawnee  News  Star,  and 
Deacon  New  of  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times. 
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Alexander  Greenfeld,  libel  and  edito¬ 
rial  counsel  for  the  New  York  Times  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  seven  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley. 


One  of  California’s  fastest  growing  newspaper  markets  .  .  a  new  13,000 
square  foot  plant  recently  completed .  .  .  revolutionary,  technological  changes 
in  the  editing  and  production  areas  .  .  .  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  “fringe 
benefits’’  that  belong  to  the  publisher  of  one  of  Pioneer’s  properties. 

With  twenty-two  years  in  newspapers  and  after  only  five  with  this 
organization,  it  was  a  career  goal  achievement  when  named  publisher 
almost  four  years  ago  of  The  Union,  the  six-day  daily  (11,657  ABC)  in  Nevada 
County.  A  very  “involved”  community  .  .  .  recall  elections,  no-growth  issues, 
crowded  schools  and  enough  other  issues  to  never  be  bored. 


Dan  Swift,  previously  with  New  York 
State  Dailies  Ad  Managers  Bureau,  is 
now  working  for  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  in  circulation 
and  marketing. 


Walter  D.  LiirEi.i.  has  succeeded 
Stanley  Fink,  resigned,  as  director  of  in¬ 
formation  at  Yale  University,  New  Ha¬ 
ven.  Littell,  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  for  the  past 
three  years  had  directed  the  Office  of 
Development  and  Public  Relations  at  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  a  teaching  hospital  at 
Columbia  University’s  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 
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freedom.  As  an  illustration,  he  cited  the 
U.S.  success  in  getting  the  MacBride 
Conunission  formed. 

As  the  U.S.  member  of  the  MacBride 
Commission,  Elie  Abel  told  how  the 
Commission  is  rapidly -trpproaching  the 
countdown  stage.  The  group  will  have  its 
seventh  and  eighth  meetings  in  Paris, 
September  10-14,  and  again  in  Paris  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  November,  with  a  final 
report  due  for  the  1980  UNESCO  meet¬ 
ing. 

“The  Commission’s  official  life  will 
expire  on  November  30,  unless  the  Di¬ 
rector  General'  of  UNESCO,  Mr. 
Amadou  M’Bow,  should  grant  us  a  stay 
of  execution,”  he  said. 

Abel  declared  that,  by  weight  of  num¬ 
bers,  it  would  appear  that  state  control 
would  end  up  being  favored.  But,  he 
went  on,  the  case  for  a  free  press  has 
sometimes  been  made  by  “former  colo¬ 
nial  areas  now  under  independent  but  au¬ 
thoritarian  regimes.” 

He  went  on:  “I  do  not  consider  that 
the  existing  set  of  communication  ar¬ 
rangements,  incomplete  and  uneven  as 
they  are,  constitute  an  order  of  any  kind. 
The  easy  talk  of  a  new  order  to  replace 
what  now  passes  for  world-wide  system 
of  communication,  loses  sight,  in  my 
judgment,  of  certain  stubborn  facts: 

“It  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse 
to  speak  of  a  truly  world-wide  communi¬ 
cation  system  in  the  absence  of  concrete 
and  costly  steps  at  the  national  level  to 
build  the  necessary  infrastructure  and  to 
train  the  people  who  must  operate  it. 
That  goal  cannot  be  attained  by  a  dozen 
more  UN  resolutions  or  UNESCO  dec¬ 
larations.  It  will  take  massive  invest¬ 
ments  and  a  new  set  of  priorities  on  the 
part  of  individual  developing  countries. 

“I  strongly  favor  generous  assistance 
by  the  community  of  developed  coun¬ 
tries,  including  our  AID,  the  World  Bank 
and  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program  .  .  .  Even  if  generous  assist¬ 
ance  is  forthcoming,  however,  the  main 
effort  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  themselves.  Only  a 
country  with  a  strong  domestic  com¬ 
munication  system  can  expect  to  make 
its  voice  heard,  and  its  weight  felt,  round 
the  world  .  .  . 

“The  more  complete,  better  balanced 
world-wide  system  of  communication  I 
would  like  to  see  will  be  a  long  time  in 
the  building  because  it  can  only  be  based 
on  the  gradual  spread  of  national  and 
regional  systems,  laced  together  by 
modern  telecommunications.  We  need 
more,  not  fewer,  voices;  we  need  to 
build  new  capacity,  not  tear  down  what 
exists. 

“The  long-term  goal,  call  it  a  New  In¬ 
formation  Order  if  you  like,  will  not  be 
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advanced  by  censorship,  closed  frontiers 
and  internal  monopolies  on  the  flow  of 
information,  incoming  as  well  as  outgo¬ 
ing.  All  of  these  practices  are,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  still  rampant  in  many  developing 
countries.  They  cannot  expect  to  have  it 
both  ways,  in  my  judgment.  A  New  In¬ 
formation  Order,  if — as  its  champions 
insist — is  not  intended  to  diminish  free¬ 
dom  but  to  widen  it,  must  stand  for  open 
frontiers,  free  access  for  legitimate 
foreign  correspondents  and  expanded 
communication  channels.” 

Saying  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
forecast  what  the  MacBride  Commission 
report  will  say,  Abel  cited  a  number  of 
recommendations  that  seem  to  him  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  agreement.  These  included: 
reduced  international  postal  rates  for 
newspapers,  periodicals  and  books;  pref¬ 
erential  telecommunications  tariffs  mak¬ 
ing  it  cheaper  for  poor  countries  to  com¬ 
municate  with  their  neighbors  and  the 
rest  of  the  world;  easier  access  for  such 
countries  to  international  satellite  ser¬ 
vices;  and  generous  aid  for  training  and 
supplying  of  communication  equipment. 

Abel  came  out  violently  opposed  to 
the  MacBride  proposal  for  all  govern¬ 
ments  to  extend  special  protection  to 
journalists.  He  pointed  out  that,  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  promised  protection, 
journalists  would  have  to  be  certified  and 
licensed. 

Abel  declared  that  “the  single  most 
important  need  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  is  for  more  and  cheaper  paper.  With 
newsprint  selling  at  hundreds  of  dollars  a 
ton,  and  a  worldwide  supply  shortage,  an 
ambitious  international  research  effort 
should  be  mounted  to  discover  new  ways 
of  making  paper  out  of  materials  avail¬ 
able  in  the  developing  countries.” 

On  this  last  point,  Friedheim  told  the 
committee  that  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  studies  indicate  newsprint  may  one 
day  be  made  from  a  plant  called  kenaf, 
which  grows  very  rapidly  in  a  number  of 
the  Third  World  countries. 

Friedheim  commended  Abel  for  his 
work  on  the  MacBride  Commission,  and 
cited  a  number  of  areas  to  which  he 
thought  the  Commission  should  give  its 
attention. 

These  included: 

•  Presentation  of  more  and  better- 
reported  news  from  developing  nations. 

•  Establishment  of  another  interna¬ 
tional  news  service,  specifically  to  trans¬ 
fer  information  between  developing 
countries. 

•  Technology  transfer. 

Friedheim  also  called  attention  to  pri¬ 
vate  sector  participation  in  helping  the 
Third  World,  particularly  from  North 
America,  Japan  and  Western  Europe. 
This  participation  included  the  develop¬ 
ment  program  of  the  World  Press  Free¬ 
dom  Committee,  which  has  made  25 
grants  totaling  more  than  $200,000  for 
seminars  and  other  training  programs  in 
Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the 


Caribbean.  In  addition,  the  World  Press 
Freedom  Committee  has  located  expert 
technicians  and  sent  them  to  assist  in 
developing  countries. 

To  the  committee,  Friedheim  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  U.S.  continue  to  follow 
a  firm  diplomatic  policy  alert  to  even  the 
most  subtle  efforts  to  undermine  press 
freedom. 

Friedheim  also  thought  the  committee 
should  give  attention  to  the  fact  that 
American  dollars  are  going  to  assist  in  a 
United  Nations  seminar  in  Costa  Rica 
this  fall  whose  very  title  suggests  control 
of  communications — “The  Role  of  the 
Mass  Media  in  Provoking  War  and  in 
Promoting  and  Preserving  Peace”. 

He  also  suggested  that  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment,  without  devoting  taxpayer  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  project  or  exercising  any  con¬ 
trol  over  a  program,  could  arrange  to 
transport  communications  equipment 
donated  by  the  private  sector,  to  jour¬ 
nalists  in  developing  countries  on  a  space 
available  basis. 

Reporters  paid 
to  ride  bikes 

News  in  Carlisle,  Pa.  is  being  “cy¬ 
cled”  these  days — all  in  the  interest  of 
saving  energy. 

Publisher-Editor  Wayne  Powell  of  the 
Evening  Sentinel  is  doing  all  he  can  to 
empty  the  newspaper’s  parking  lot  and 
fill  a  newly-installed  bicycle  rack. 

Powell’s  program  provides  mileage 
payments  to  all  employes  who  ride  their 
bikes  in  their  work,  instead  of  using  au¬ 
tomobiles.  At  first  it  was  12  cents  a  mile, 
then  14,  and  now  is  up  to  15.  Powell 
himself  proposes  riding  his  own  bike  to 
work  at  least  once  a  week. 

“Our  reporters  should  have  no  prob¬ 
lems  as  long  as  the  distance  traveled  isn’t 
too  far,”  Powell  said.  “A  lot  of  our  driv¬ 
ing  is  two  to  three  miles  both  ways, 
which  we  can  bike  as  easily  as  we  can 
use  a  car.” 

The  Sentinel’s  energy-saving  program 
also  encourages  bicycle  use  through  free 
classified  ads  in  the  newspaper  for  any¬ 
one  selling  a  bike  under  $75.  Free  car- 
pool  classified  also  are  available. 

In  addition,  the  Sentinel  is  trying  to  cut 
down  on  company  gasoline  use  by  chang¬ 
ing  sales  and  distribution  routes  to  avoid 
overlap  and  to  cut  down  on  driving  time. 

Powell  said  delivery  vans  are  being 
equipped  with  radios  to  reduce  multiple 
trips  by  calling  back  to  the  office  instead 
of  driving  back. 

The  Sentinel’s  efforts  at  saving  energy 
have  brought  a  letter  from  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Energy  Council  along  with  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  recognition.  “You  and  your 
staff  are  setting  the  pace  for  Cumberland 
County  to  follow  in  the  realm  of  energy 
conservation,”  wrote  Robert  A.  Shinn, 
executive  director  of  the  Energy  Coun¬ 
cil. 
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Changing  Needs  of  Changing  Readers— Part  4 


In  addition  to  content  and  format  prob¬ 
lems,  there  are  other  salient  issues  on 
readers’  minds  regarding  newspapers  in 
general,  and  in  some  cases,  their  own 
local  newspapers. 

These  include:  bias,  credibility,  same¬ 
ness,  anonymity,  depersonalization,  rel¬ 
evance,  manipulation  and  accountabil¬ 
ity.  All  of  these  contribute  to  an  air  of 
uneasiness  among  readers. 

Bias  meant  different  things  to  different 
people.  To  some  it  referred  to  the  East 
side/West  side  approach  to  reporting 
news — or  different  kinds  of  news  cover¬ 
age  for  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Several  black  participants  pointed  to 
crime  coverage  and  pictures  as  indica¬ 
tions  of  racism. 

The  most  common  complaint,  how¬ 
ever,  dealt  with  the  incompleteness  of 
news  coverage — or  stories  that  did  not 
appear  in  the  paper. 

Coverage  of  elections  and  politics  was 
occasionally  mentioned  as  an  example  of 
bias — with  the  feeling  expressed  that  the 
paper  gave  more  coverage  to  some  can- 
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didates  and  less  to  others.  By  way  of 
contrast,  the  men  and  women  did  not 
single  out  the  editorial  viewpoint  of  the 
paper — or  the  editorials  as  proof  of  bias. 

Some  of  the  problem  of  credibility 
stems  from  the  general  mood  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  overall  attitudes  toward  institu¬ 
tions.  Other  causes  include:  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  about  how  newspapers  oper¬ 
ate;  lack  of  knowledge  about  people 
connected  with  the  paper;  outside  own¬ 
ership;  and  questions  about  the  motives 
of  the  p^per. 

In  some  of  the  markets  covered  by  the 
study,  both  the  morning  and  the  evening 
paper  were  owned  by  the  same  com¬ 
pany.  Many  readers  felt  that,  if  there 
were  two  papers,  they  should  offer  the 
reader  a  real  choice  in  terms  of  content, 
format  and  point  of  view.  Instead,  the 
readers  felt  that  the  two  papers  were  the 
same.  On  the  other  hand,  they  also  wor¬ 
ried  about  a  “fake”  distribution  of  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Underlying  the  problem  of  credibility 
is  a  very  basic  concern  of  readers — both 
regular  and  occasional.  They  know  so 
little  about  the  papers  and  the  editors — 
who  they  are,  what  they  do,  and  what 
goes  on  inside  the  newsroom. 

Throughout  the  groups,  there  was  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  public,  in  an  era  of  televi¬ 
sion,  is  confused  and  bothered  by  the 
anonymity  of  newspapers.  Take  bylines 
for  example.  A  byline  without  further  in¬ 
formation  about  the  writer  and/or  picture 
tends  to  be  ignored — but  the  bylines 
curiously  come  to  life  when  the  writer  or 
editor  appears  on  television. 

Readers  want  to  know  from  the  report¬ 
er:  How  did  you  react?  The  facts  are 
important  but  how  did  you  feel?  Were 
you  glad,  sad,  excited? 

These  kinds  of  questions  apply  not 
only  to  the  reporter  on  the  front  lines  in 
Iran  or  Vietnam — but  to  the  reporter 
covering  City  Hall  or  a  local  fire,  or  to 
the  feature  writer  who  has  quit  smoking. 

The  depersonalization  mode,  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  many  newspapers,  helps  to  create 
the  chasm  between  papers  and  readers — 
especially  occasional  readers — and  adds 
generally  to  the  remoteness  and  lack  of 
ties. 

An  overview  of  the  profile  of  occa¬ 
sional  readers  indicated  the  following: 
most  are  young  and  well  educated;  most 
are  readers  of  magazines,  particularly 
special  interest  magazines;  and  among 
women,  housewives  are  less  likely  to  be 
regular  readers  than  working  women. 
The  latter  find  that  newspapers  help 
them  do  a  better  job  of  managing  their 
jobs,  leisure  interests  and  home  respon¬ 
sibilities;  the  former  feel  that  newspapers 
glamorize  the  working  women  and  belit¬ 
tle  the  housewife. 

Several  characteristics  help  to  distin¬ 
guish  occasional  readers: 

•  They  are  “users”  rather  than  read¬ 


ers.  Their  main  criterion  is  the  utility  of 
the  paper  including  news  summaries, 
coupons,  listings,  classified  ads,  con¬ 
sumer  and  health  columns. 

•  Occasional  readers  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  local  news  than  other  readers. 

•  Occasional  readers  want  “rele¬ 
vance.” 

•  They  are  among  the  most  turned  off 
by  episodic  reporting. 

•  They  have  the  least  association  of 
particular  features  with  particular  days 
(the  exception  is  food  day.) 

•  Occasional  readers  anticipate  the 
least  help  from  the  daily  paper  in  coping 
with  the  stresses  of  everyday  life. 

The  groups  also  produced  some  evi¬ 
dence,  though  definitely  not  conclusive, 
that  some  men  and  women  were  using 
the  Sunday  paper  as  a  substitute  for  the 
daily.  Their  reasons:  the  Sunday  paper 
lasts  all  week;  the  Sunday  paper  is  livelier 
and  more  interesting;  the  Sunday  paper 
has  all  the  positive  attributes  of  a  good 
magazine  and  a  good  newspaper;  the 
Sunday  paper  wraps  up  the  whole 
story — and  is  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
episodic  reporting  of  the  daily  paper; 
readers  have  more  free  time  on  Sunday; 
and  the  Sunday  paper  has  everything  in  it 
that  appeared  during  the  week. 

Most  of  the  men  and  women  do  not 
view  television  news  as  a  direct  com¬ 
petitor  to  newspaper  reading.  Instead: 
Evening  television  is  used  as  an  index  to 
what  to  read  in  the  morning  newspaper. 

Despite  these  declarations,  the  impact 
of  television  on  readers’  criteria  for 
newspapers  is  clear:  (1)  color  in  newspa¬ 
pers  is  compared  to  color  television;  (2) 
personalization  on  television  has  created 
the  demand  for  more  personalization  in 
newspapers;  (3)  emphasis  on  the  surro¬ 
gate  role  for  newspapers  is  another  out¬ 
come  of  television  viewing;  and  (4)  tele¬ 
vision  is  seen  as  saving  time,  newspapers 
as  taking  time. 

Nonreaders  are  hard  to  find.  Almost 
everyone  sees  and  reads  a  paper  at  least 
once  a  week.  They  just  don’t  buy  them. 
Time  and  price  are  mentioned  as  the 
prime  reasons  for  not  reading  a  paper, 
but  the  basic  reason  is  lack  of  relevance. 

Classified  advertising  is  regarded  as 
being  in  many  ways  the  best  source  of 
important  local  news — and  as  a  barome¬ 
ter  of  such  things  as  the  job  situation, 
housing  situation  and  cost  of  living.  Al¬ 
most  all  readers  agree  that  advertising  is 
a  big  plus  for  the  papers  and  the  readers, 
and  only  one  person  felt  the  papers 
cater  to  advertisers  in  their  news  col¬ 
umns. 

Readers  mentioned  many  areas  where 
they  would  like  to  see  more  features  and 
news  coverage:  local  business  news; 
travel  (not  just  on  Sundays);  health;  sci¬ 
ence;  career  and  job  opportunities;  adult 
education;  consumerism;  environment; 
participatory  sports;  success  stories — 
local  people  who  have  made  it  big;  suc¬ 
cessful  campaigns  and  what  made  them 
successful;  and  who’s  who  in  the  city. 
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E&.P  July  7  is  an  injustice  to  Gannett, 
which  prospered  under  a  policy  of  local 
autonomy  with  Frank  Gannett  in  charge, 
continiicd  to  grow  with  such  a  policy 
»  hik  Paul  Miller  Sr.  was  at  the  helm,  is 
proving  remarkably  successful  with 
A.Ikn  Neuharth  following  the  same  pol¬ 
ice  that  has  proved  so  financially  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Gannett  has  also  helped  many  profes¬ 
sionals  become  much  better  journalists 
through  training  programs  and  seminars 
that  independently-owned  newspapers 
cannot  afford.  There  is  a  corps  of  ex- 
Gannett  newsmen  working  for  and/or 
running  the  news  operations  of  many  fine 
new  spapers  that  are  not  group  owned. 

Kenneth  J.  Moore 
I  Mwre  is  editor  of  the  Ocean  County  Re¬ 
porter.  a  twice-weekly  newspaper  in  Toms 
Riter.  N.J.) 

itc  4c  9it 

IRONICAL 

1  refer  to  your  article,  “Press  Repres¬ 
sion  is  Rule  in  the  African  Continent”, 
which  appeared  in  your  July  23  issue  and 
would  like  to  comment  as  follows. 

1  find  it  ironical  that  nearly  half  your 
article  is  devoted  to  the  condition  of  the 
press  in  South  Africa  and  that  you  deal 
very  briefly  with  countries  such  as 
Equatorial  Guinea,  Central  African  Em¬ 
pire.  Uganda,  Ghana,  Nigeria  and  other 
.\frican  countries. 

The  fact  is  that  the  press  in  South  Af¬ 
rica  is  by  far  the  freest  on  the  African 
continent.  The  reputable  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  recently  quoted  an  Opposi¬ 
tion  South  African  newspaper  as  stating 
that  South  Africa  is  still  regarded  as  a 
beacon  of  press  freedom  on  a  dark  conti¬ 
nent. 

The  very  fact  that  you  quote  Raymond 
Louw  .  editor-in-chief  of  an  Opposition 
South  .African  newspaper  group,  illus¬ 
trates  the  fact  that  the  press  in  South 
.Africa  is  free  to  criticize  the 
government — more  so  than  anywhere 
else  on  the  African  continent. 

Johan  Adler 

(.Adler  is  Deputy  Consul  General  (In¬ 
formation),  South  African  Consulate.) 

4c  jK  4( 

Sportswriter  leaves 
$100,000  to  charity 

Max  Greenwald,  a  sportswriter  who 
died  on  June  23  after  49  years  as  a 
sportswriter  for  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
has  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate — estimated 
at  SI 50.000 — to  various  charities. 

The  will  is  to  be  finalized  early  this 
month  and  provides  for  at  least  $25,000 
each  for  four  organizations. 

Greenwald,  who  joined  the  Star  in 
1929  and  was  a  long  time  baseball  writer, 
had  no  immediate  family. 
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Washington  Star 
launches  AM  edition 

A  morning  edition  of  the  evening 
Washington  Star,  launched  with  street 
sales  only  on  July  9,  sold  an  average  of 
25,427  copies  a  day  during  its  first  week 
of  publication. 

“The  public  response  to  the  AM 
Extra,"  publisher  George  Hoyt  said,  in 
announcing  the  figures,  “has  been  far 
beyond  my  expectations.  I’m  extremely 
pleased.” 

In  direct  competition  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  the  Star  is  promoting  its  AM 
Extra  saying  that  it  contains  Washing¬ 
ton’s  most  comprehensive  stocks  and  fi¬ 


nancial  tables,  late  midwest  and  west 
sports  results,  and  the  Washington 
Calendar,  a  thorough  listing  of  presiden¬ 
tial  and  congressional  activities  for  the 
day  plus  conventions  and  special  events. 

About  55  jobs  were  added  to  handle 
the  morning  edition,  mostly  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  circulation  departments, 
with  the  paper  going  to  press  at  3:30 
a.m.,  about  five  hours  before  the  first  of 
four  regular  afternoon  editions.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  the  only  ones  home  delivered,  but 
Star  officials  say,  if  sales  justify,  the  AM 
Extra  may  one  day  be  delivered  by  car¬ 
rier. 

Promotion  to  launch  the  AM  Extra  in¬ 
cluded  “talking  news  racks”  greeting 
commuters  at  two  downtown  locations. 


Announcing  a  one-day  background  workshop  on 

FINANCIAL  STORIES  OF  1980 

Tuesday,  August  28,  9  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
Prudential  Building,  Chicago 


Sponsored  by  Alexander  Grant  &  Company,  an  international  CPA  firm 
headquartered  in  Chicago,  the  workshop  is  designed  to  help  members 
of  the  working  press  cover  business  beats  more  effectively  during  the 
next  12  months.  Topics: 

INFLATION  REPORTING,  something  new  in  next  years’ 

annual  reports.  What  to  look  for  and  how  to  report  it. 

RECESSION  REPORTING.  Common  mistakes  that  com¬ 
panies  make  when  the  economy  turns  soft. 

CREATIVE  ACCOUNTING.  Techniques  companies  use  to 
overstate  or  understate  earnings. 

EXECUTIVE  COMPENSATION.  What  kinds  of  pay  and 

perquisites  are  companies  reluctant  to  disclose? 

TENDER  OFFERS.  Companies  are  getting  better  at  apply¬ 
ing  “shark  repellant.”  Case  studies. 

Cost:  All  workshop  expenses,  including  lunch,  paid  by  Alexander 
Grant  &  Company. 

Eligibility:  Open  to  fulltime  reporters  on  the  business-financial  staffs 
of  general  circulation  daily  newspapers  and  magazines.  Attendance 
by  application  only.  To  apply,  write  or  call: 

Norman  Crampton 
Alexander  Grant  &  Company 
3900  Prudential  Plaza 
Chicago,  IL  60601 
(312)  856-0001 


Alexander  Grant: 

.S.  COMF^AN  Y 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 
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106-HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES-A  Manual 
for  Copy  Editors  (third  edition),  by  Robert  E. 
Garst  and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  A  classic  in  its 
field  explaining  the  techniques  of  copy  editing.  A  man¬ 
ual  of  the  best  standards  and  a  practical  handbook. 
Paperback  only.  $4.00 


117-NEWPAPER  DESIGN,  An  Illustrated  Guide 
to  Layout,  by  Harold  Evans.  A  critical  examination 
of  newspaper  design  and  page  layout  drawing  examples 
from  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain  and  other  newspa^rs 
around  the  world.  214  pages.  $11.95 


129-THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF 
STYLE  AND  USAGE:  Revised  and  Edited  bv 
Lewis  Jordan.  News  Editor.  The  New  York  Times.  A 
greatly  expanded  successor  to  more  than  75  years  of 
Times  style  guides.  Its  advice  on  spelling,  punctuation, 
English  usage  and  writing  quality  will  be  valuable  to 
anyone  who  works  with  words.  232  pages.  $10.00 


147-FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  FOR  WHOM? 
The  Right  of  Accost  to  Mass  Madia,  by  Jerome 
A.  Barron.  The  author  critically  analyzes  how  media 
function  and  describes  public  pressures  for  greater  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  media  and  the  means  by  which  greater 
public  access  to  media  can  be  achieved.  His  basic  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  First  Amendment  should  be  restored  to 
the  reader,  the  viewer,  the  listener.  368  pages.$3.95 


151-THE  ART  OF  EDITING  THE  NEWS  by 

Robert  C.  McGiffert.  A  manual  for  newspaper  copy 
editing  and  headline  writing  demonstrating  the  editing 
process  at  work.  Chapters  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
language,  libel,  ethics,  fairness,  editorializing,  attribu¬ 
tion,  quotations.  268  pages.  $8.95 


169— THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT,  a  compilation  of 
the  152  Supreme  Court  cases  adjudicating  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Press  issues.  Originally  published  in  Editor 
&  Publisher's  Bicentennial  Edition,  48  pages.  $2.00 


185-HOW  TO  START  YOUR  OWN  COMMUNITY 
NEWSPAPER  by  John  McKinney.  "A  step-by-step 
game  plan  for  establishing  a  locally-oriented  weekly 
that  McKinney  believes  is  the  newspaper  of  the  future" 
(E&P.  June  18).  After  buying  the  Port  Jefferson 
(N.Y.)  Record  and  turning  it  into  a  profit  in  two  years, 
he  established  the  North  Shore  Record  from  scratch. 
136  pages,  8:  x  11  manuscript  style.  $9.05 


186— UP  FROM  THE  FOOTNOTE,  A  History  of 
Women  Journalists,  by  Marion  Marzelf.  "Women 
journalists  have  a  rich  history  and  tradition  but  they  are 
just  beginning  to  discover  it,"  the  author  writes.  This 
book  tells  their  story  from  colonial  printer  to  television 
anchorwoman,  their  struggle  to  attain  professionalism, 
and  the  story  of  media's  treatment  of  them.  Indexed. 
310  pages.  $12.95 


187-THE  WASHINGTON  POST,  The  First  100 
Years,  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts.  The  story  of  this  news¬ 
paper's  march  to  greatness  with  emphasis  on  the  last  34 
wars  since  Eugene  Meyer  bought  it  at  public  auction. 
Not  only  a  history  of  the  newspaper  but  an  interesting 
review  of  local,  national  and  international  events  of  100 
years,  their  effect  on  the  Post  and,  in  later  years,  vice 
versa.  498  pages,  indexed,  illustrated.  $15.95 


189-THE  PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  by 

John  Hohenberg.  The  fourth  and  up-dated  edition  of 
this  Guide  to  the  Practices  and  Principles  of  News 
Media  reflecting  major  changes  of  substance  and 
technology  in  American  journalism.  New  material  re¬ 
garding  computers  and  video  terminals  and  their  effect 
on  the  journalists  work,  interpretive  journalism  and 
investigative  reporting,  latest  court  decisions,  etc.  596 
pages,  indexed.  $13.95 


191 -THE  TYPEWRITER  GUERRILLAS  by  John 
C.  Behrens.  Closeups  of  20  top  investigative  reporters 
from  Jack  Anderson  to  Jim  Polk,  their  life-styles,  how 
they  work,  and  the  stories  they  succeeded  in  breaking. 
A  collage  of  some  of  the  best  investigative  reporting 
done  in  recent  years.  254  pages,  indexed,  paperback. 

$8.95 


192-HOW  TO  MAKE  NEWS  A  INFLUENCE 
PEOPLE  by  Morgan  Harris  &  Patti  Karp.  A  useful 
guide  for  the  publicity  chairman  or  public  relations 
director  of  any  group  on  how  to  get  the  organization's 
name  and  events  into  print  or  on  the  air.  Includes  a 
"style  manual"  on  format,  punctuation,  etc.,  for  re¬ 
leases  to  newspapers.  140  pages,  paperback.  $3.95 


194-STALKING  THE  FEATURE  STORY  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Ruehimann.  An  experienced  newspaper  feature 
writer,  using  hard-hitting  anecdotes  and  examples  from 
the  best  of  today's  feature  writers,  tells  how  to  develop 
a  story  and  to  work  effectively  under  deadline  pressure. 
Advice  on  grammar,  diction^  construction,  style,  on  and 
off-the-record  comments,  investigative  reporting  for 
the  beginner  and  the  pro.  310  pages,  indexed.  $9.95 


195-BROADCAST  JOURNALISM,  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  News  Writing,  by  Mark  W.  Hall.  A  practical 
approach  to  radio  ana  television  newswriting  based  on 
the  concept  an  electronic  newsperson  must  be  a  jour¬ 
nalist  first  and  a  broadcaster  second.  156  pages,  in¬ 
dexed.  $7.95 


196-IN  PRAISE  OF  ENGLISH  by  Joseph  T.  Ship- 
ley.  A  literary  and  drama  critic  traces  the  flowering  of 
the  language  from  its  Saxon  beginnings,  the  manifold 
forms  and  uses  of  words,  the  machinery  of  expression: 
synonyms  and  antonyms,  slang  and  obscenity,  polite 
euphemism  and  lofty  metaphor.  310  pages,  in¬ 
dexed.  $12.95 


197-DOS,  DON'TS  &  MAYBES  OF  ENGLISH 
USAGE  by  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  Material  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  his  thrice-weekly,  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  column  "Bernstein  on  Words."  Sonfe  of  the 
answers  to  confusing  problems  that  arise  in  everyday 
usage,  offering  an  understanding  of  the  nuances  of 
punctuation,  origin  and  proper  use  of  slang,  shades  of 
meaning  in  misused  words  and  phrases.  Alphabetical 
format.  250  pages.  $12.50 


198— THE  INFORMATION  PROCESS,  World 
News  Reporting  to  the  Twentieth  Century,  by 
Robert  W.  Desmond.  A  survey  of  world  news  report¬ 
ing  from  the  invention  of  the  alphabet,  paper  and  ink,  to 
the  printing  press  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  mass 
communication  system.  Emphasis  on  the  great  advances 
in  the  nineteenth  century.. newspapers,  telegraph,  ca¬ 
ble,  telephone,  etc.  4%  pages,  indexed.  $22.50 


200-WHERE  THE  JOBS  ARE:  COMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS,  by  Maynard  Hicks.  Professional  tips  to  steer 
a  job  aspirant  toward  a  successful  career  in  pubiishing, 
radio,  television,  advertising,  photography  or  motion 
pictures.  How  to  marshall  your  personal  assets  and 
where  and  how  to  sell  them.  136  pages.  $7.00 


201-THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER,  by  Jon  Udell  and  Contributing  Au¬ 
thors.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  business  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  sponsored  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation.  Covering  economic 
environment,  objectives,  planning,  technology  and  an 
analysis  of  newspaper  revenues  and  costs.  Complete 
with  tables  and  graphs.  160  pages,  indexed.  $11.50 


202-THE  ARIZONA  PROJECT,  by  Michael 
Wendland.  A  first  account  by  the  author,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  team,  of  the  expose  by  the  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors  Team  (IRE)  on  organized  crime 
in  Arizona  prompted  by  the  murder  of  Don  Bolles. 
Drawn  from  notes,  diaries,  memoranda,  tape  recordings 
and  film  of  all  the  members  of  the  team.  276  pages, 
indexed.  $9.95 


203-POSITIVE  IMPRESSIONS,  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau.  An  in-depth  man¬ 
ual  on  sales  development  and  sales  training  for  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  salespeople.  All  aspects  of  the  space 
selling  process  are  reviewed,  from  "Organizing  Your 
Time"  to  "Answering  Objections."  Also,  a  list  of 
suggestions  for  preparing  and  giving  a  sales  presenta¬ 
tion.  114  pages.  $12.50 


204-PROFESSIONAL'S  GUIDE  TO  PUBLICITY, 

by  Richard  Weiner.  A  work  manual  for  the  public 
reiations  man  with  tips  and  advice  in  deaiing  with  the 
working  press.  Includes  actual  material  distributed  by 
publicists  with  criticisms  and  comments.  Also  a  list  of 
public  relations  periodicals  with  addresses  and  names  of 
whom  to  contact.  Paperback.  172  pages.  $6.95 


20S-PICTURES  ON  A  PAGE  by  Harold  Evans. 
His  newest  book  discusses  photogr^hy,  from  assign¬ 
ment  through  print,  and  the  ethics  involved  on  where 
the  emphasis  is  placed.  Over  500  photographs  of 
momentous  events.  A  fascinating  study.  Indexed. 
Cloth.  $25.00 


206-REPORTERS’  ETHICS,  by  Bruce  M.  Swain. 
Candid  discussion  on  conflict  of  interest,  relationships 
with  news  sources,  "on  and  off"  the  record  dealings  are 
just  a  few  of  the  ethical  dilemmas  explored  as  are 
existing  codes  of  ethics,  i.e.,  those  of  the  Society  for 
Professional  Journalists.  134  pages.  $8.50 


207-CARTOONIST’S  AND  GAG  WRITER'S 
HANDBOOK,  by  Jack  Markow.  The  creation  of  a 
gag  idea  and  cartoon  are  analyzed.  Types  of  gags,  prop 
art,  ready-made  captions  and  pictures,  no  caption  gags, 
the  multipanel,  are  just  some  of  the  chapters,  as  well  as 
questions  frequently  asked  and  marketing  and  careers. 
157  pages.  $9.95 


208-THE  POST  OFFICE  AND  THE  PUBLISHER, 

by  William  Branen.  56  questions  most  often  asked 
about  Postal  Regulations  with  answers  supplied  by 
postal  officials  and  newspaper  associations.  Booklet,  32 
pages.  $1 0.00 


209-NEWS  BUREAUS  IN  THE  U.S.,  Fifth  Edition, 
by  Richard  Weiner.  A  list  of  the  news  bureaus  of  the 
major  publications  in  each  state  including  contact  and 
phone  number.  Also,  discussion  of  circulation  of  largest 
publication  in  each  state.  A  must  reference  tool.  Pa¬ 
perback,  172  pages,  indexed.  $20.00 


188-THE  WRITER’S  LEGAL  GUIDE  by  Tad  Craw¬ 
ford.  A  complete  handbook  covering  new  copyright 
laws,  income  taxes,  libel,  contracts,  censorship,  estate 
planning  for  writers  in  all  fields  from  print  to  television 
and  fiction  to  nonfiction  written  by  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Bar.  271  pages,  indexed.  $10.95 


199 -SCHOLASTIC  JOURNALISM,  by  Earl  En¬ 
glish  and  Clarence  Hach.  Sixth  edition  of  this  jour¬ 
nalism  text  using  the  outline  approach  to  present  theory 
easily  and  quickly.  Twenty-eight  chapters  on  under¬ 
standing  and  gathering  news,  editing,  preparing  copy, 
functions  of  all  mass  media  with  class  exercises  pro¬ 
vided  in  each  instance.  320  pages.  $7.50 


) 


A  collection  of  books  about  tbe  newspaper  business,  journalism,  editing, 
writing  and  related  subjects  available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher. 


210-A  CRISIS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PRESS,  by 

John  Hohenberg.  A  chilling  look  at  the  actions  and 
restrictions  by  legislators  and  the  Supreme  Court  on 
r^orters'  freedom  to  inform  the  pubic,  including  the 
right  of  police  to  search  newsrooms  on  the  basis  of  a 
flimsy  search  warrant.  How  these  restrictions  will  af¬ 
fect  the  First  Amendment  for  not  only  reporters,  but 
also  the  populace  is  discussed.  316  pages,  inde¬ 
xed.  $14.95 


211 -THE  INVESTIGATIVE  JOURNALIST:  Folk 
Heroes  of  a  New  Era,  by  James  H.  Dygert.  An 
informative  and  entertaining  look  at  some  of  America's 
top  investigative  journalists,  the  job  they  do  and  how 
they  do  it.  How  some  of  the  big  stories  were  broken 
from  Galley  to  Watergate.  Indexed.  282  pages. $8.95 


212-GOOD  NEWS,  BAD  NEWS,  by  Edwin 
Diamond.  In  three  parts:  The  new  campaign  jour¬ 
nalism  of  1976,  changes  in  television  and  in  print  jour¬ 
nalism.  Much  of  it  based  on  material  compiled  by  the 
News  Study  Group,  which  the  author  heads,  in  the 
Political  Science  Department  at  MIT.  Indexed  262 
pages.  $12.50 


213-NEWS  WRITING  FOR  NON-PROFESSION¬ 
ALS,  by  W.C.  Line.  A  newspaper  copy  editor  presents 
a  guide  for  people  who  handle  publicity  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  community,  civic,  service,  or  social  clubs  and 
organizations.  The  fundamentals  of  preparing  a  news 
release  as  well  as  some  of  the  errors  and  taboos  to 
avoid.  Indexed.  162  pages.  $11.95 


214-SYNOICATEO  COLUMNISTS,  by  Richard 
Weiner.  Several  hundred  past  and  current  columnists 
discussed.  Third  edition  about  proliferation  of  colum¬ 
nists  and  their  wide  range  of  subjects.  Indexed.  295 
pages.  $30. 


21 5 -CHRONICLES  OF  GENIUS  AND  FOLLY,  R. 

Hoe  &  Company  and  the  Printing  Press  as  a  Ser¬ 
vice  to  Democracy,  by  Frank  E.  Comparato.  A 
200-year  chronology  of  a  family  and  its  printing  press 
business  from  early  beginnings  to  greatness  and  then 
bankruptcy.  Index^.  846  pages.  $39.95 


216-A  PRIMER  ON  THE  LAW  OF  DECEPTIVE 
PRACTICES,  A  guide  for  Business,  by  Earl  W. 
Kintner.  A  leading  expert  on  anti-trust  and  trade  regu¬ 
lation  laws  deals  with  advertising  practices,  direct  sales 
and  mail-order  marketing,  consumer  protection  and 
credit  regulation.  Indexed.  706  pages.  $19.95 


217-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MASS  MEDIA, 

by  Fred  Fedler.  Intended  for  use  as  a  textbook;  in 
three  sections:  1.  Media's  development  and  impact;  2. 
Media's  role  in  society  and  relationship  with  govern¬ 
ment;  3.  Detailed  description  of  most  media  and  how 
they  often  affect  one  another.  Indexed.  430  pages. 
Paperback.  $9.95 


218-EDITORIAL  AND  PERSUASIVE  WRITING, 

Opinion  Functions  of  the  News  Media,  by  Harry 
W.  Stonecipher.  Every  aspect  of  print  and  electronic 
editorial  writing  discussed  and  illustrated.  The  role  of 
news  media  as  persuaders.  Many  case  studies  illus¬ 
trated  with  prize-winning  editorials.  Indexed.  256 
pages.  $13.95 


219-USING  MASS  COMMUNICATION  THEORY, 

by  Maxwell  E.  McCombs  and  Lee  B.  Becker. 
"Journalism  is  more  than  message  production,"  the 
authors  say,  presenting  theory,  research  and  bibiliog- 
raphy  to  help  reporters  and  editors  anticipate  audience 
reactions  to  their  copy  and  to  understand  better  the 
newsgathering  process.  Indexed.  142  pages.  Pa¬ 
perback.  $5.95 


220-JOURNALIST  BIOGRAPHIES  MASTER  IN¬ 
DEX,  Edited  by  Alan  E.  Abrams.  A  unique  key  to 
90,000  biographical  sketches  and  references  to  jour¬ 
nalists  in  over  200  standard  biographical  dictionaries, 
directories  and  other  sources.  380  pages.  $40.00 


221 -INTERNATIONAL  NEWS,  Freedom  Under 
Attack,  Edited  by  Congressman  Dante  B.  Fascell. 
Four  articles  by  David  M.  Abshire,  Leonard  R. 
Sussman,  Barry  Rubin  and  Sean  Kelly  products  of  the 
Georgetown  University  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter¬ 
national  Studies  program  in  international  communica¬ 
tions.  320  pages.  $15.00 


222-FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ADVERTISING  RE¬ 
SEARCH,  by  Alan  D.  Fletcher  and  Thomas  A. 
Bowers.  Designed  for  an  understanding  of  the 
techniques  of  advertising  research  and  how  to  use  the 
research  results  and  apply  them  to  specific  problems. 
Indexed.  340  pages.  $12.95 


223-NEWSGATHERING,  by  Daniel  R.  William¬ 
son.  Outlines  the  basic  essentials  for  the  beginning 
reporter:  newsroom  organization,  interviewing,  cover¬ 
ing  assignments,  legal  pitfalls  and  professional  ethics. 
Numerous  examples  of  the  good  and  the  bad.  Indexed. 
250  pages.  $13.50 


224-GRAPHIC  ARTS  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  by 

George  A.  Stevenson.  Provides  a  working  knowledge 
of  all  the  latest  products,  processes,  equipment,  and 
techniques  for  the  reproduction  of  words  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Over  200  new  entries  in  this  Second  Edition.  A 
ready  reference,  textbook  and  problem  solver.  Indexed. 
484  pages.  $24.95 


225-MEDIA,  MESSAGES,  AND  MEN,  New 

Perspectives  in  Communication,  by  John  C.  Mer¬ 
rill  and  Ralph  L.  Lowenstein.  Not  an  exposition  of 
journalistic  technique,  but  provides  an  overview  of  pub¬ 
lic  issues  and  problem  areas  related  to  the  mass  media. 
Indexed.  264  pages.  Paperback.  $7.95 


226— THE  WORLD  HONORS  THE  NEWS  CAR¬ 
RIER,  by  Barrie  J.  Hughes.  A  history  of  the  news 
carrier  as  traced  through  paintings,  statues  (1895  in 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.),  music,  etc.  Paperback.  54 
pages  B'/z  x  11.  $3.00 


227-DO-IT-YOURSELF  MARKETING  RE¬ 
SEARCH,  by  George  Edward  Breen.  How  to  do 
basic  market  research  in  a  professional  manner.  A 
guide  to  procedures  and  techniques  from  the  problem  to 
solution,  results  and  evaluation.  Indexed.  258 
pages.  $22.50 


228-PREPARING  ART  AND  CAMERA  COPY 
FOR  PRINTING,  Contemporary  Procedures  and 
Techniques  for  Mechanicals  and  Related  Copy, 
by  Henry  C.  Latimer.  A  how-to-do-it  manual  for  all 
printing  processes  including  color.  Indexed.  192 
pages.  $22.40 


229— COMIC  ART  CARICATURE,  by  Roy  Paul 
Nelson.  Describing  the  use  of  illusion,  the  feeling  of 
action,  exaggeration  applied  in  all  forms  of  comic  art 
from  editorial  cartoons  to  comic  strips,  gags,  etc.  Inde¬ 
xed.  286  pages.  $12.95 
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enclosed,  plus  750  per  book  for  handling  and  mailing.  (Books  not  returnable.) 
New  York  State  or  City  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 
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News  Council 
is  criticized 


Lack  of 
support 

By  Robert  Picard 

The  chief  investigator  of  the  world’s 
oldest  news  council  says  the  National 
News  Council  in  the  United  States  will 
never  be  successful  until  it  has  fuller 
cooperation  and  support  from  America’s 
media. 

Lennart  Groll,  press  ombudsman  for 
the  Swedish  Press  Council,  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  Sweden  after  visiting  the 
United  States  and  reported  the  major  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  NNC  is  that  “it  does  not 
have  the  media’s  support,  but  is  set  up 
and  run  by  philanthropic  Funds.’’ 

He  warned  that  continuing  disregard 
for  the  council  could  lead  to  further  gov¬ 
ernment  attempts  to  discipline  the 
media. 

Groll  criticized  the  NNC  itself  for  deal¬ 
ing  too  much  with  the  fairness  of  political 
and  governmental  reporting,  and  said 
more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
exploring  broader  issues  and  “protecting 
individuals,  corporations,  and  groups 
against  unfair  and  damaging  state¬ 
ments.” 

A  basic  flaw  in  the  U.S.  news  council, 
he  indicated,  is  that  it  is  being  forced  to 
cover  nearly  the  entire  country  because 
of  the  absence  of  local  councils.  “There 
is  no  way  it  can  function  effectively 
when  it  has  to  look  at  local  issues.  The 
council  should  only  have  to  deal  with  the 
true  national  press  and  the  broad  issue 
affecting  all  journalists,”  he  said. 

The  ombudsman  applauded  the  local 
councils  operating  in  Hawaii  and  Min¬ 
nesota  saying  other  states  and  regions 
should  work  to  organize  and  operate 
councils  modeled  after  them.  Councils 
that  have  failed  in  the  U.S.  have  appar¬ 
ently  folded  because  of  lack  of  interest 
by  the  press,  he  believes. 


Gadflies  rap 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


shareholders  meetings  among  cities  and 
helped  convince  several  large  corpora¬ 
tions  to  hold  secret  balloting  on  proxy 
resolutions.  Now  she  wants  companies 
to  broadcast  their  annual  meetings  to 
stockholders  in  other  cities  via  two  way 
television. 

Soss  is  also  a  stockholder  in  the  New 
York  Times  Co.  and  Dow  Jones  and 
takes  a  strong  interest  in  their  opera¬ 
tions.  When  she  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  Times’  financial  reporting,  she  gave 
publisher  and  board  chairman  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger  a  jar  of  high  potency 
vitamins  “to  overcome  the  boredom  of 
the  staff.  1  heard  he  gave  each  one  of  his 
editors  a  vitamin.” 


The  biggest  problem  facing  press 
councils  in  the  U.S.  is  the  apparent  disin¬ 
terest  in  self  discipline. 

“The  idea  of  self  discipline  is  good 
because  it  helps  protect  individuals, 
especially  the  not-so-affluent,  and  it 
makes  it  easier  to  defend  freedom  of  the 
press  when  decency  is  applied  by  the 
press,”  he  said. 

Groll,  who  was  hired  to  become  the 
first  Press  Ombudsman  of  the  Swedish 
Press  Council  in  1969,  investigates  500 
complaints  each  year  and  mediated  dis¬ 
putes  between  papers  and  the  public.  His 
office  can  also  censure  offending  publi¬ 
cations  if  warranted,  and  send  issues  and 
serious  complaints  to  the  council  for  de¬ 
cisions.  The  press  and  complainants 
may  app)eal  the  ombudsman’s  decisions 
to  the  council. 

The  council,  organized  in  1916,  has  full 
backing  of  the  journalists’  and  pub¬ 
lishers’  associations,  and  has  received 
contracts  from  almost  all  of  the  nation’s 
papers  requiring  them  to  print  censures 
issued  by  the  council  or  ombudsman,  as 
well  as  pay  any  punitive  fines  that  are 
levied.  Those  fines,  which  can  run  over 
$1,000,  now  support  about  60  percent  of 
the  council’s  activities. 

A  strong  believer  that  the  state  should 
not  intervene  in  press  discipline,  Groll 
feels  world  governments — even  in  the 
most  democratic  nations — make  too 
many  decisions  involving  the  press. 

“One  of  the  benefits  of  the  Swedish 
Press  Council  system  is  that  many 
people  bring  libel  problems  to  the  om¬ 
budsman  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  a 
suit,”  he  said. 

The  mediation  by  his  office  usually 
satisfies  both  the  complainant  and  the 
paper,  and  thus  keeps  many  difficult  libel 

H.  Everest  “hi”  Clements  is  another 
gadfly  who  as  a  one  share  stockholder 
has  made  himself  a  force  to  contend  with 
at  Gannett  Newspapers. 

A  retired  fire  and  casualty  insurance 
broker,  Clements  owns  the  single  share 
“so  I  can  keep  my  eye  on  the  company. 
It  gives  me  access  to  more  than  what  the 
public  is  allowed.” 

His  hometown  of  Honeoye  Falls  is  50 
miles  south  of  Gannett’s  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  in  Rochester,  New  York,  and 
the  company  owns  both  dailies  there,  the 
Democrat  Chronicle  and  the  Times 
Union.  Clements  wants  Gannett  “to  di¬ 
vest  itself  of  one  of  the  papers.  There’s 
no  other  media  here  of  any  size.” 

Clements’  most  recent  skirmish  with 
Gannett  involves  a  $3  million  libel  suit  he 
brought  against  the  company  for  being 
“called  a  kook”  in  an  article  titled  “One 
Flew  Over  the  Other’s  Nest”  which  ap- 


questions  out  of  the  courts. 

Stressing  the  mediation  aspects  of  his 
office,  Groll  said  the  ombudsman  posi¬ 
tion  makes  Swedish  Council  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  U.S.  or  British  news  coun¬ 
cils. 

“We  can  handle  a  lot  of  the  problems 
and  often  arrange  replies  or  correction 
without  taking  up  the  time  of  the  coun¬ 
cil”,  he  indicated.  Currently  only  about 
20  percent  of  the  cases  make  their  way  to 
the  council.  ' 

A  former  associate  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Stockholm,  Groll  was  origi¬ 
nally  hired  on  a  half-time  basis  but  the 
public’s  use  of  his  office  has  required 
that  the  position  become  full-time  and  be 
assisted  by  an  “overworked”  4-member 
staff. 

“People  know  that  they  can  come  to 
us  now,  and  that  they’ll  get  action  on 
their  complaints,”  he  said.  “We  get 
more  and  more  complaints  from  the  ‘man 
in  the  street’,  not  just  officials.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  becoming  what  it  was  meant  to 
be — a  cheap  way  for  the  ordinary  citizen 
to  get  redress.” 

“We’re  not  doing  anything  that  the 
National  News  Council  or  local  councils 
in  the  U.S.  couldn’t  with  support  of  the 
press,”  Groll  insisted.  “And  unless  they 
start  to  offer  more  cooperation  than  they 
do  now,  the  situation  can  only  get  worse 
for  the  councils  and  the  press.” 

Worrell  group 
adds  four  papers 

Worrell  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  last  week  announced  the 
purchase  of  controlling  interests  in  four 
Virginia  newspapers  from  Carter,  Glass 
and  Sons  Publishers  Inc.  of  Lynchburg. 

The  sale  included  two  dailies,  the  all 
day  Lynchburg  News  and  Daily  Advance 
and  the  Culpeper  Star-Exponent,  and 
two  weeklies,  the  Richlands  News-Press 
and  the  Clinch  Valley  News  in  Tazewell. 
The  purchase  price  was  not  disclosed. 

peared  in  Upstate  Magazine,  Sunday 
supplement  of  the  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle.  He  claimed  the  article  also  falsely 
stated  that  he  had  plastered  bumper  stick¬ 
ers  over  buses  when  he  was  running  for 
political  office. 

On  July  1 1,  the  presiding  judge  in  the 
case,  David  O.  Boehm,  ruled  Clements 
was  a  public  figure  and  dismissed  the 
lawsuit. 

Though  that  round  went  to  Gannett, 
Clements  is  far  from  ready  to  throw  in 
the  towel.  He  has  since  discovered  that 
both  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  the 
Times-Union  endorsed  Judge  Boehm 
when  he  ran  for  election  in  1974. 

Acting  as  his  own  attorney,  Clements 
said  he  will  file  an  appeal  arguing  the 
decision  was  “improper”  and  Judge 
Boehm  “should  be  removed  from  the 
case.”  He  also  plans  to  file  a  complaint 
with  the  office  of  court  administration. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Marketing  manager  posts  added  at  UFS 


United  Feature  Syndicate  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  departure  from  traditional 
syndicate  sales  procedures  with  ap¬ 
pointment  of  marketing  managers  to 
handle  the  two  major  product  groups  of 
the  company. 

Robert  J.  Famell,  vicepresident  and 
sales  manager,  announced  appointment 
of  the  marketing  managers,  Irwin  J. 
Breslauer  and  John  J.  Minch,  to  coordi¬ 
nate  sales  among  field  representatives 
and  facilitate  client  services. 

Breslauer  will  be  responsible  for 
UFS  text  feature  sales  and  Minch  will 
coordinate  sales  of  UFS  comics  and 
television  features. 

Breslauer  joined  UFS  earlier  this  year, 
having  earlier  been  a  sales  executive 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

Minch,  a  field  representative  with 
UFS  in  recent  years,  previously  was 
general  manager  and  executive  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune/New  York  News 
Syndicate  and  associate  editor  and  chief 
editorial  writer  with  several  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

Farnell  terms  UFS  use  of  marketing 
managers  a  “first”  in  the  newspaper 
syndicate  business,  although  they  are  in 
wide-spread  use  in  many  other  fields. 
“With  more  than  275  syndicated  features 
and  20  field  representatives,  the  demand 
for  middle-management  specialization  is 
essential  to  UFS  growth  patterns,”  he 
said. 

Both  Breslauer  and  Minch  will  be 
based  at  syndicate  headquarters  in  New 
York  City. 

:|c  * 

Chicago  Tribune/New  York  News 
Syndicate  is  introducing  a  short,  weekly 
“Energy  Savers”  column  giving  practi¬ 
cal  tips  in  a  non-technical  fashion. 

The  feature  by  Larry  Eisinger  is  illus¬ 
trated.  Eisinger,  publisher  of  a  line  of 
hard  cover  Home  Owner  Handbooks, 
writes  another  syndicated  column, 
“Home  Workshop  File”  for  the  same 
syndicate.  He  built  his  own  home  from 
the  ground  up  and  constantly  remodels  it 
to  make  for  more  efficient  energy  use. 

*  *  * 

King  Features  has  put  together  a 
package  of  26  profiles  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  motion  picture  stars  under  the  title 
“Close-Ups”  for  entertainment  and 
people  pages  or  Sunday  supplements. 

The  articles,  with  vintage  photographs 
of  the  stars,  are  written  by  those  who 
know  them  best — directors,  writers, 
friends,  critics  and  acting  colleagues. 

The  profiles  have  been  excerpted  from 
“Close-Ups:  The  Movie  Star  Book”, 
edited  by  Danny  Peary  and  published  by 
Workman  Press.  Stars  profiled  include 
Woody  Allen,  Katharine  Hepburn,  Bette 
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Irwin  J.  Breslauer 


John  J.  Minch 

Davis,  Elvis  Presley,  Barbra  Streisand, 
Paul  Newman  and  Bob  Hope. 

Another  King  book  series  is  in  6  in¬ 
stallments  from  “Billy  Graham:  A  Para¬ 
ble  of  American  Righteousness”  by 
Marshall  Frady.  One  installment  deals 
extensively  with  Graham’s  relationship 
to  former  President  Nixon.  Frady  relates 
that  Graham  maintained  his  friendship 
with  Nixon  even  though  the  evangelist 
became  physically  ill  after  hearing  the 
White  House  tapes. 

*  *  * 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  is 
distributing  3  articles  by  John  Dillin  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Social  Security  System  and 
military/civil  service  pension  programs 
in  the  United  States. 

4*  *  * 

Milton  Rockmore,  who  self-syndicates 
his  column,  “The  View  From  The  Top”, 


has  a  new  column  being  distributed  by 
Universal  Press  Syndicate.'  It’s  titled 
“Making  Money  In  Your  Spare  Time” 
and  is  one  a  week  with  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  range  of  relevant  topics  such  as 
franchising,  home  enterprises,  inven¬ 
tions,  frauds,  rip-off  dangers,  along  with 
failure  and  success  stories. 

Rockmore  believes  he  may  be  that  rare 
columnist,  possibly  the  only  one — who 
self-syndicates  one  column  and  has  a 
major  syndicate  handling  another. 

♦  «  * 

In  a  pretty  fast  track  record, 
“Splitsville”,  the  comic  strip  revolving 
around  divorce  related  themes,  is  set  for 
a  book  collection.  The  strip  has  been  in 
syndication  only  half  a  year. 

“Splitsville”,  the  creation  of  artist 
Frank  Baginski  and  writer  Reynolds 
Dodson,  is  distributed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate.  Hawthorn 
Books,  Inc.  has  bought  a  collection  to 
bring  out  next  Spring. 


Photographers 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


project  were  Cheryl  Magazine,  picture 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal,  Louisville, 
Gary  Haines  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  and  Sandra  Eisert  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

Copies  of  newly  formulated  football 
sideline  control  guidelines  were  pre¬ 
sented  during  the  business  session  by  the 
NPPA  sports  committee  chaired  by  Rich 
Clarkson.  The  committee  has  been  work¬ 
ing  with  the  National  College  Athletic 
Association’s  public  relations  and  foot¬ 
ball  rules  committees  and  American 
Football  Coaches  Association  board  of 
trustees  on  methods  to  improve  sideline 
control  at  games. 

A  memo  accompanying  the  guidelines 
declares  those  associations  agree  the 
sideline  is  “an  extension  of  the  press 
box,  and  working  press  photographers 
are  not  the  primary  source  for  the 
chaotic  conditions  that  occur  in  many 
stadiums. 

“Often,  photographers  face  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  finding  unobstructed  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  playing  field  level  due  to  the 
number  of  friends  of  the  university,  re¬ 
cruits,  athletic  department  staff  s  chil¬ 
dren  and  other  individuals  who  have 
been  granted  sideline  credentials.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  many  of  these  people  without 
professional  responsibilities  make  little 
attempt  to  cooperate  with  the  photog¬ 
raphers,  forcing  these  workers  to  move 
into  restricted  areas  to  complete  their  as¬ 
signments.  This  can  lead  to  severe  prob¬ 
lems.  The  sideline  is  a  working  area,  not 
a  haven  for  VIPs  or  press  box  over¬ 
flow.” 
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Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ADVICE 


"HIS  &  HERS"— A  husband-wife, 
question-answer  column  on  love,  life,  liv¬ 
ing  together.  Some  say  better  than 
Landers.  Now  published  regularly  in 
northern  California.  Samples  on  request. 
Ward  and  Nan  Sharrer,  PO  Box  459 
Boonville  CA  95415. 


ASTROLOGY 


BIRTHSCOPE — There  IS  something  new 
in  astrology  columns!  Lively  7-times- 
week,  225^-word  double-duty  feature. 
Vigorous  amusing  style.  Combines  per¬ 
sonality  profile,  peak  years  for  baby  born 
day  of  publication  with  birthday  adult's 
year  ahead,  key  dates.  Proven  reader 
pull  past  2  years  Midwest  dailies.  For 
samples,  rates,  write  Box  29355,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekiv  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  tor  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217 


BACKGAMMON 


WEEKLY  COLUMN  on  today's  hottest 
gaming  sensation,  backgammon.  ASK 
THE  CHAMP  discusses  the  game,  tips, 
stories  and  strategies,  questions  and 
answers.  Island  Syndications,  division  of 
Bulletin  Board,  ^8  Front  St,  Lahaina, 
Maui,  HI  96761. 


BUSINESS 


"THE  BOTTOM  LINE"  will  not  tell  your 
business  readers  what  they  want  to 
hear — but  what  they  need  to  hear.  Male, 
female,  young,  old,  one  must  survive  to 
succeed.  Tough,  to  the  point.  Weekly. 
Write  for  sample.  The  New  Press,  4651 
Roswell  Rd,  Suite  C-203,  Atlanta,  GA 
30342. 


IT  AIN'T  EASY.  .  .  More  women  over  40 
are  entering  the  job  market  than  ever 
before.  In  this  funny,  poignant  and  hon¬ 
est  appraisal .  .  .  Jean  Bancroft  "tells  it 
like  it  is"  because  she's  been  there.  PO 
Box  401,  Concord  MA  01742. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Miami  Herald  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 
15  Breckenridge  Rd,  Chappaqua  NY 
10514, 


CARTOONS 


“ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU'LL  EVER 
NEED"  is  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36 
hilarious  1  and  2  column  camera-ready 
ROP  cartoons  available  quarterly  headed 
by  leading  cartoonist.  Details  from:  Car- 
toonmix.  Box  108,  Village  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10014. 


CHILDREN 


"WHAT  PARENTS  WANT  TO  KNOW" 
Constructive  information  on  coping  with 
contemporary  parenting.  Samples  from 
Morency  Maxwell,  PO  Box  169,  Culver 
City  CA  90230. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 


COMMENTARY 


“MARV"  .  .  .  The  international  column 
of  news,  historical  happenings,  one- 
liners  and  other  choice  tid-bits  .  .  .  The 
informative,  amusing  and  at  times  con¬ 
troversial .  .  .  The  attention  getting  and 
reader  build  up  column.  It's  from  Ar¬ 
thur's,  PO  Box  10599,  Honolulu  HI 
%816. 


DRUG  ABUSE 


DRUG  FEATURES  SERVICE  covers  sub¬ 
stance  abuse  issues.  Tailored  to  your 
needs.  Weekly.  Contact:  DFS,  1710  E 
Ocotillo  #8,  Phoenix  AZ  85016. 


FINANCIAL 


"THE  PRACTICAL  INVESTOR"  talks 
stocks,  real  estate,  the  economy. 
Weekly,  750  words,  low  rates,  4  weeks 
free,  written  by  a  professional  invest¬ 
ment  advisor.  For  samples,  details  write 
Eric  Schaefer,  Box  3072,  San  Francisco 
CA  94119. 


GARDENING 


“GROWING  YOUR  OWN"  samples. 
Shades  of  Green,  Box  57-E,  Ipswich  MA 
01938.  We'll  send  seed  catalog  tool 


SOME  PEOPLE  CALL  ME  THE  KILLER! 
That's  an  example  of  the  way  “Advice  to 
the  Leaflorn"  has  been  catching  readers 
for  4  years.  Factual  and  entertaining 
houseplant  column.  Box  144, 
Marblehead  MA  01945. 


GENERAL 


HOW  DOES  IT  WORK?— Brain  teaser 
based  on  a  recent  patent,  for  non-tech 
reader.  Box  29400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUR  READERS  HAVE  FEARS— 
Reporters,  salesmen  (and  publishers) 
have  those  same  fears.  Those  fears  are 
real;  they  grow  out  of  questions  and 
doubts  of  self-image.  "Your  Self-value" 
is  the  new  weekly  column  which  eases 
those  fears,  changes  attitudes  and 
makes  for  a  fuller  life.  Written  by  a 
multi-award  winning  journalist,  each 
column  is  panel-tested.  Free  samples 
from:  H.S.  and  Associates,  4117  Grace- 
land  Blvd,  Racine  Wl  53405. 


THE  NEW  INVENTIONS— Recent  pa¬ 
tents,  in  light,  fast  style,  for  pop  reading. 
Box  29399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUMOR 


YOUNG  BLACK  COLUMNIST  offers 
side-splitting  commentary  on  Americana 
Twice-weekly.  Samples:  Venice  L.  Holmes 
2503  McGill,  Saginaw,  Ml  48601. 


MEDICAL 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  MEDICINE? 
Report  on  latest  relevant  medical  news, 
with  commentary,  300  ♦  words.  L.A. 
Chotkowski,  MD,  FACP,  1143  Chamber- 
lain  Hwy,  Kensington  CT  06037. 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE 
Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 
J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J,  07701. 


MONEY 


“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples,  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Our  5th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate, 
7  Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 
(914)  692-4572. 


THE  NEXT  VINCENT  CANBY— Our  Film 
Critic  Steve  Futterman  will  light  up  your 
entertainment  section.  Fast— Witty— In¬ 
sightful  reviews.  New  Torch  Syndicate, 
289  Mercer  St,  New  York  NY  10003. 


MUSIC 


ROCK,  country,  disco  columns!  Choice  is 
yours.  Quality  yet  inexpensive  copy. 
Theme  Song,  85  Shaw,  Belmont  MA 
02178. 


OUTDOORS 


FISH  AND  GAME  FORECASTER  tells 
outdoor  enthusiasts  the  best  times  to 
fish,  hunt  or  birdwatch  through  attrac¬ 
tive,  computerized,  day-by-day  tables. 
Camera-ready.  Write  for  free  sample  and 
rates:  Data  Vexilar,  9345  Penn  Av  S, 
Minneapolis  MN  55431.  Call  toll  free 
(800)  328-2741. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Lively  New  Weekly  Column! 
COMMUNICATING 
PSYCHOLOGICALLY  .  .  . 

I  essay.  I  question/answer  queries.  Sam¬ 
ples  available  (450-500  words).  Muzelle 
Bigelow  Kraus,  Ed.D.,  Licensed 
Psychologist,  1660  L  St  NW,  Suite  212, 
Washington  DC  20036.  (202)  296-8929. 


QUOTES 


THOUGHT  FOR  THE  DAY— daily  feature. 
Set  of  31  quotes  monthly.  Uncommon 
Quotations,  PO  Box  7285,  University 
Sta,  Provo  UT  84602. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS  answers  readers' 
queries  on  buying  and  selling  homes.  In¬ 
formative,  lively,  reliable  across  US.  4th 
year,  65  dailies.  Broker,  journalist,  in¬ 
structor  Edith  Lank.  240  Hemingway, 
Rochester,  NY  14620.  (716)  271-623(). 


RELIGION 


GOD- BEAT:  A  religious  perspective  on 
the  contemporary  scene  that  is  topical 
and  witty.  Samples.  John  Wilbur,  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton  NJ 
08540 


SATIRE 


"HARD  NEWS" 

The  finest  in  misinformation. 
Box  23,  Alexandria  VA  22315 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 


DEAR  SENIOR  CITIZEN.  Weekly  column 
for  seniors,  their  families  and  friends. 
Letters  and  responses  about  strengths 
and  concerns  in  old  age.  Practical  in¬ 
formation  shared  about  services.  Write 
for  samples  and  rates.  MHS  Features, 
PO  Box  425,  Lenox  Hill  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10021. 


TRAVEL 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World-wide 
travel  column  new  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 
#1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95003. 


WEEKLY 


"BOOTSTRAPS"  is  basic.  It's  interest¬ 
ing,  competitive,  habit-forming.  It's  800 
words  of  creative  entertainment.  It's  cul¬ 
tural  motivation  for  self-improvement.  52 
weeks  free.  Elm  Hollow  Syndicate,  Box 
403,  Livingston  Manor  NY  12758. 


NEWSWORDS  QUIZ  uses  newspaper 
words  that  secondary  readers  don't 
know.  Dave  Chandler,  315  Murry,  Oxford 
MS  38655. 


VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS  is  for  people 
interested  in  important  issues  but  bored 
by  Washington  politics.  Samples.  Walter 
Gormly,  RR  #2,  Mt  Vernon  lA  52314. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph:  (404)  253-5355 


WINE 


AUTHORITATIVE  bi-monthly  1000-word 
column  on  Wine  by  recognized  wine  wri¬ 
ter.  History,  background,  grape  var¬ 
ieties,  wine  types,  storage,  service,  rec¬ 
ipes,  how  to  conduct  tastings.  Covers 
foreign  and  American  aperitif,  table,  des¬ 
sert  and  sparkling  wines  and  vermouth. 
Available  in  clean  manuscript  or 
camera-ready,  one  or  two  column 
widths.  Designed  to  increase  wine  ad 
revenues.  Free  sample.  Reasonable 
rates.  Vl/rite:  E.  Ralph  Rundell,  30  N. 
Michigan  Av,  Chicago  IL  60602. 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 

.  .  .  Those  Individuals,  companies,  syndicates  that  know 
the  value  of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  on  a  regular  basis. 
So,  be  it  12,  26  or  52  times  per  year,  we  produce  business 
and  profit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you  freedom  to  rotate 
your  copy  within  our  regular  deadline  times,  monthly  bil¬ 
ling,  and  the  best  exposure  in  the  field  in  E&P  CLAS¬ 
SIFIEDS. 

Reserve  your  space  now,  in  the  most  effective  classified 
market  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
Contract  rates  on  request 
(212)  752-7050 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community  news¬ 
paper,"  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says;  "Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing,"  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 


ADVERTISING-PUBLISHING 
Own  your  own  local  edition  of  a  weekly  TV 
Magazine  and  Shopping  Guide.  TV  FACTS 
now  has  approximately  225  franchises  in 
32  states.  We  provide  complete  training, 
printing,  continued  guidance  and  support. 
Several  publishers  earn  in  excess  of 
$40,000 annually.  $9500  total  investment. 
Call  Ed  Parker  collect  or  write  TV  FACTS 
16M  New  Highway,  Farmingdale  NY  11735. 
(516)  249-1047. 


NEWSLETTER 


FREELANCER'S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments  and  news.  Special  9-issue  trial 
subscription,  $9.  PO  Box  89-EP, 
Skaneateles  NY  13152.  (315)  685-8505. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


W.  SID  SMITH,  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 

Nearly  500  sales  in  our  30  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties— offices 
350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  office," 
PO  Box  88,  Norton,  KS  67654.  Office  (913) 
877-3407 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 
66207  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  southern  markets. 
12  Cutler  Sr,  Savannah.  GA  31405.  (912) 
925-8666,  day  or  night. 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 


HALF  CENTURY  OF  EXPERIENCE  in  get¬ 
ting  good  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
NEMpAPER  SERVICE  CO.,  INC.,  PO 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City,  FL  32401. 


IF  YOU'RE  READY  TO  SELL  your  midwest 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  we'll  find  you  a 
buyer  with  the  competence  and  finances 
to  make  the  sale  worthwhile — and  in  a 
reasonable  space  of  time.  Roy  Holding  As¬ 
sociates,  PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL.  Phone 
(309)  932-2270,  or  932-2642. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  National  8-1133 
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WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


TO  ADVANTAGEOUSLY  BUY  OR  SELL  a 
publishing  property,  skilled  assistance  is 
needed.  We  could  be  your  answer  as  con¬ 
sultants.  Jack  Olson  and  Parker  Likely, 
Box  799,  St  Petersburg  FL  33731.  Phone 
(813)  866-0532  or  (813)  896-4925. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  group  of  weeklies  priced  at 
$1  million.  Building  available,  includes 
plant.  Qualify  yourself  in  first  letter.  Syn- 
der  Newspaper  Brokers,  136  E  Honolulu, 
Lindsay  CA  93247.  (209)  562-2587. 


SHOPPER  near  San  Francisco.  Well  estab¬ 
lished,  profitable,  lots  of  assets,  still  grow¬ 
ing.  Reasonable!  Mr  Carlineo,  (209)  526- 
2465  before  10.  after  6  POT. 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  in  growing  community  near  Dallas.  No 
competition.  $36,000  gross.  Price  of 
$36,000  includes  building,  phototypeset¬ 
ting  equipment.  $12,O0O  down.  Box 
29132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  4  unopposed  7M  circulation  semi¬ 
weekly.  Central  plant,  new  building. 
$1,890,0()0.  Short  terms.  Info  to  finan¬ 
cially  responsible.  Box  783,  McMinnville 
TN  3711(5. 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  and  printing 
plant  in  Zone  4.  Gross  is  near  $200, (XX). 
Sale  price:  $310,000.  Family  split  makes 
necessai^  the  sale  of  this  property.  Box 
29401,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEXAS— ONLY  NEWSPAPER  IN  RICH 
COUNTY,  $100,000  with  $29,000  cash 
down.  Owner  is  taking  about  $25,000 
yearly.  State  your  cash.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 


FIVE  WEEKLIES  east  Zone  5.  Gross 
$280M.  Sell  package  or  split.  Includes  3 
comp  rooms,  2  buildings,  press.  29% 
down,  terms.  Box  29501,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MERGER  CENTRAL  MIDWEST— Formerly 
both  grossed  only  $100M  together;  within 
two  months  already  up  to  $145,O0O  aver¬ 
age  with  $2OO,OO0  projected  for  full  12 
months.  I  think  $250,0Gi0  possible  eventu¬ 
ally.  Priced  at  $160m  with  $55M  cash 
down.  State  your  cash  and  experience. 
M.R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 


PAIR  OF  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS,  one  es¬ 
tablished,  one  brand  rrew,  in  Southwest 
Arkansas.  Established  paper  in  county 
seat  against  small  daily;  new  paper  in 
another  county  in  largest  town,  opposed  in 
county  seat  by  tabloid  with  less  circula¬ 
tion.  County  population  25,000  with  uni¬ 
versity,  town  18,000.  Priced  at  $100,000 
with  29%  down  and  we  will  carry  balance. 
Box  29456,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ILLINOIS  WEEKLY 
GROSS  $181,000,  1978 
Illinois  exclusive  weekly  in  clean,  thriving, 
2400  population  town,  legal  in  2  counties. 
Paper  developing  17,000  circulation,  2 
county  shopper.  Compugraphic,  use  cen¬ 
tral  plant,  job  shop.  Do  well  over  $200,(XX) 
this  year.  Cash  flow  to  owner  $71,000, 
1978.  Price  $230,000  includes  $60,000 
building.  Terms  negotiable. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  7133 

Indian  Creek  Branch 
Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207 


NORTHWOODS  Zone  5  paid  weekly  in 
4-seasons  playgrounds.  Little  over  year 
old.  Did  $60,000  gross  first  year,  right  per¬ 
son  can  easily  triple.  Absentee  owner  has 
other  interests.  No  composition  equip¬ 
ment.  Nearby  composition,  printing  ar¬ 
rangement  available  while  you  build.  Good 
starter  paper  with  lots  of  potential.  Sell  for 
$25,000.  MX  28385,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  retire  within  the 
next  several  years,  our  group  would  wel¬ 
come  being  considered  to  purchase  your 
non-daily  newspaper.  Each  paper  operated 
as  a  quality  hometown  newspaper.  Primar¬ 
ily,  we  are  seeking  exclusive  profitable 
newspapers  with  4000  or  more  paid  circu¬ 
lation.  Prefer  no  central  printing  plants. 
We  will  respond  to  all  letters  that  meet 
these  qualifications.  Confidentiality  as¬ 
sured.  Box  6310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


NON-HEAT  WEB  PRESS  time  available,  8 
units,  two  folder  operation,  northeast  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  adjacent  to  major  interstate 
highways.  Phone  (918)  273-1040  collect. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


TOURIST  MAGAZINE  in  beautiful  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia,  IBM  typesetting  equipment 
also.  $35,000— $10,(500  down,  owner  will 
finance  rest.  PO  Box  8351,  Savannah  GA 
31412. 


AFFECTIONATELY-RECEIVED  free  weekly 
in  high-density,  affluent  area  of  Houston. 
Box  29353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REGIONAL  MAGAZINE  in  Florida  Keys, 
quarterly  ready  to  go  bimonthly.  Will  gross 
$35,0(X}  plus  in  second  year.  A  bargain 
with  great  growth  potential  at  $40,0()0. 
Write  president.  Island  Communications, 
Inc.,  Marathon  FL  33050. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


Professional  Circulation  Services 
Joseph  Whitty 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY, 
INCORPORATED 
PO  Box  456,  Babylon  NY  11702 
(516)  661-5100 
1296  E.  Lake  Rd., 
Hammondsport,  NY  14840 
(607)  292-3781 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Attention:  CIRCULATORS 
Join  The  Null  Seminar  in  New  York  City, 
October  25  and  26;  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
November  29  and  30. 

Here,  Null  Circulation  Counselors  present 
tested,  effective,  market-management 
methods  resulting  in  profitable  circulation. 
The  Null  Seminar  has  reached  newspapers 
ranging  in  circulation  from  500  to  over 
1,000,0(50. 

Write/phone  collect  for  complete  details: 
Null  Enterprises,  Inc.,  16  Mary  St.  San 
Rafael  CA  94901.  Phone;  (415)  453-5711. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Professional  Advertising  Services 
Joseph  Whitty 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY, 
INCORPORATED 
PO  Box  456.  BaMon  NY  11702 
1516)  661-5100 
1296  E.  Lake  Rd.. 
Hammondsport,  NY  14840 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Prof^sional  Press  Engineering. 


PROJECT  ENGINEER  FOR  HIRE  to  handle 
your  complete  press  installation- 
addition— consulting.  Specialist:  Goss 
Metro,  (5osmo.  Koenig  and  Bauer,  Com¬ 
mander.  Over  20  Mars  offset  experience. 
J.P.  Moll,  1310  Elm  Dr,  Schaumburg  IL 
60194.  (312)  885-8729. 


FINANCIAL 


BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY,  a  $28  billion 
institution,  has  a  team  of  seven  specialists 
offering  to  newspaper  owners  a  unique  fi¬ 
nancial  and  advisory  service; 

•  Mergers 

•  Acquisitions 

•  Divestitures 

•  Private  Placements 

•  ESOT's 

•  Lease  Hnancing 

•  Management  Consulting 

Minimum  transacixm  level^  milfion.  In¬ 
itial,  confidential  consultation  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  at  no  charge.  Call  col¬ 
lect; 

Frank  Calcagno  or  Brad  Hart 

.(212)  692  2430  (212)  692-2304 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 
280  Park  Av,  New  York,  NY  10017 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Audience 
in  the  World  with  E&P  Classifieds 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


CREATIVE  DATA  SYSTEMS  offers  com¬ 
plete  line  of  business  systems  designed  by 
newspaper  specialists.  Systems  available 
include  Display  A/R  with  extensive  sales 
analysis,  transient  classified,  circulation 
(see  Ad),  payroll,  accounts  payable,  news¬ 
print,  commercial  printing  and  cost  ac¬ 
counting.  Designed  for  IBM  34  and  38. 
Contact  CDS,  TO  Box  23054,  Kansas  City 
MO  64141.  (913)  888-6755. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established!. 


1  week  —$2.75  per  line 

2  weeks— $2.65  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $2.45  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 


1  week  —$2.05  per  line 

2  weeks— $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $1.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  $3  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  Add  $  1. 75  per  insertion  for  box  service 

count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 

copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  in  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $68.00  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuasdoy,  4:00  PM  N«w  York  TImo 
Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  A  Pvblishor 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


AGFA  TCF-850  vertical  camera  for  direct 
screen  separations;  Minilux  exposure  unit; 
T42  processor.  Six  months  old.  $15,000. 
Call  Jim  Selk,  Madison  Magazine,  PO  Box 
1604,  Madison  Wl  53701.  (608)  255-9982. 


PHOTOMECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
Pako  film  processor,  Model  24-1. 

Western  plate  coater.  Model  3MG6 
Cosar  53  Densitometer. 

Iconics  plate  processor  Model  TCM  25-2 
Nu  Arc  Ultra  Plus  platemaker  FT40UPNS. 
Acti  Copy  camera  Model  204. 

Call  or  Write: 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin  St,  Suite  201 
Overland  Park,  Kansas  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 


CREATIVE  DATA  SYSTEMS  offers  com¬ 
prehensive  circulation  system  for  newspa¬ 
pers  with  10,000  to  100,000-1- circulation. 
Designed  to  maintain  total  homes  in  mar¬ 
ket  area.  Adaptable  to  subscriber  only 
basis.  Provides  on-line  access  to  sub¬ 
scriber,  route  and  carrier  information. 
Produces  daily  and  on  demand  ABC,  draw, 
bundle  wrapper,  carrier  update  package, 
truck  manifest,  mailing  labels.  Includes 
auto  router,  PlA  billing/amortization,  car¬ 
rier  billing,  estimating,  bond  and  magazine 
accounting,  on-line  district  manager  mes¬ 
sage  system.  Designed  for  IBM  34  and  38. 
For  detailed  information  and  list  of  in¬ 
stallations  contact  CDS,  PO  Box  23054, 
Kansas  City  MO  64141.  (913)  888-6755. 


MAILROOM 


MODEL  B  Cutler  Hammer  bottom  wrap 
machine.  Available  immediately.  Very  good 
condition.  Box  27489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  MODEL  545  Cheshire  Label  Machine 
for  newspapers  or  magazines  with  a  Model 
526  Cheshire  Label  head  and  Cktnveyor. 
ALSO  one  model  1530  Magnacraft  with 
multiwide  Label  Head  and  Conveyor  3  to  4 
years  old  in  like-new  condition.  Ed  Heisley, 
P.O.  Box  222083,  Dallas,  Texas  7522Z 
(214)  357-0196. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PHILLIPSBURG  (Bell  &  Howell)  inserters, 
2  station,  4  station  and  6  station;  Cheshire 
Automatic  Labelers,  Model  514  and  C 
Base  with  computer  head  and  conveyors; 
also  Bell  &  Howell  Magnacraft  labeler 
model  602  with  all  features  (original  cost 
over  $35,000);  Bunn  tyers;  Pitney-Bowes 
postage  machine  bases,  folder  and  col¬ 
lator;  HEIDELBERG  windmill  platen  press, 
10  X  15  serial  #  T  163-450E  (New  cost  over 
$20,000);  Power  and  lever  paper  cutters; 
Offset  presses— Itek,  Davidson  700  and 
Multiliths,  also  material  handling  equip¬ 
ment.  LATEST  MODELS  IN  MINT  CONDI¬ 
TION,  AT  SACRIFICE  PRICES  OR  BEST 
OFFER.  Phone  toll  free  (800)  543-0320  or 
in  Ohio  call  collect  (513)  621-6098.  C.E.I., 
PO  Box  2223,  Cincinnati  OH  45201. 


INSTAPOLL  semi-automatic  telephone 
surveying  equipment.  This  1976  model  has 
six  tape  recorder-players  and  great  capa¬ 
bility.  For  only  $200(J  this  equipment  can 
be  yours — write: 

Marketing  Services 
PO  Bin  440 
Bakersfield  CA  93302 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704.  (714)  556-7130. 

NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— Basis  301b.  steady 
supply,  prompt  shipment  from  inventory, 
delivered  price  on  request.  Brookman 
Paper  Corp.,  300  E  54  St,  New  York  NY 
10022.  (212)  688-3020. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961-$2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus- 
towriters,  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J,  (609)  235-7614. 


MAKING  market  in  Mark  I,  II,  III  Photon 
Pacesetters.  The  Lookout,  FOB  205,  Hope- 
well  June  NY  12533.  (914)  226-4711. 
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COMPUGRAPHIC  IV  $7800;  4961  with 
fonts,  extra  reader  and  spare  parts  $2500; 
2  peiforators  $900  each.  Call  C  H  Grose, 
(518)  885-4341. 


4961  COMPUGRAPHIC  TL,  used  little,  in¬ 
cludes  6  type  strips.  Best  offer  over 
$1500.  Call  Bill  Bloom  (419)  562-3333, 
Telegraph-Forum,  Bucyrus  OH  44820. 


CLOSE  OUT — Compugraphic  4961s,  two 
to  choose  from,  one  with  TL,  no  reasonable 
offer  refused.  Five  years  old,  good  operat¬ 
ing  condition.  Font  strips,  width  cards. 
Contact  Larry  Wallman,  Sturgis  (Mich.) 
Journal,  (616)  651-5407. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  perforators,  2  autotapes, 
both  in  excellent  condition.  Well  main¬ 
tained.  Make  fair  offer.  Call  Rodd  K. 
Winscott  (312)  428-5533. 


2414  VIDEOSETTER  photo  composer  IV, 
7200  Compugraphic  Headliner.  B.P.  Inc, 
95  Carlton,  Marlton  NJ  08053,  (215)  525- 
3000. 


2  PHOTON  PACESETTERS,  Mark  II,  Serial 
Nos.  1670  and  1671,  microdata  proc¬ 
essors.  New  in  1974,  in  daily  production 
and  under  PM  A  with  Dymo  for  past  3  years. 
Included  are  standard  8-face  discs  (never 
used)  and  6-face  custom  discs.  Identically 
equipped  with  9  lenses,  range  6  point 
through  36  point.  $10,Ci00  each.  Lease 
available.  Call  Harold  Wright  (205)  353- 
4612,  or  write  c/o  The  Decatur  Daily,  PO 
Box  1527,  Decatur  AL  35602. 


MERGENTHALER  MVP  editing  system— 1 
reader,  dual  disk  drive,  expanded  disk  util¬ 
ity  program.  VIP  Phototypesetter  Model 
7245-1  (1  drum)  with  narrow  width  at¬ 
tachment.  6-72  point  type  up  to  45  picas 
wide.  Several  A  and  B.  Range  type  faces. 
Ward  Drake  (213)  280-8822. 


LINOCOMP,  serial  289,  Times  Roman, 
Times  Roman  Bold,  Times  Bold  Italic,  Hel¬ 
vetica  Roman,  Helvetica  Roman  Black 
Condensed.  9-12-18-24-36  point  lenses, 
spare  parts  kit.  Kodak  Ektamatic  proc¬ 
essor  with  daylight  paper  feeder.  Film- 
otype  headliner  with  55  fonts,  18  through 
144  point  includes  10  rolls  paper.  All  for 
$3000.  (505)  898-3602. 


We  move  machinery! 
E&P  Classifieds 
(212)  752-7053 


PRESSES 


•GOSS  COMMUNITY  8  units.  2  SC  folders, 
oil  bath,  sidelay. 

Goss  Community,  2  units,  new  1976,  Com¬ 
munity  folder,  6  web  folder. 

Goss  Community  folders. 

•Goss  Suburban,  8  units,  2  folders,  1961- 
1967. 

Goss  SC,  SU,  Urbanite  and  community 
folders 

Goss  Surburban  press  units,  folders. 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 

Harris  V25,  add  on  units.  1974  and  folders 
Urbanite  Va  folder. 

Color  King,  2  units,  folder,  1965. 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40  HPand  75  HP 
2  unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  gear  drive. 
Urbanite  folder,  1970. 

Cottrell  V22,  8  units,  JF4  folder 
Fairchild  Color  King,  5  units,  1968, 

Will  sell  components  or  complete  press. 
WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 


IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
(312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


COTTRELL  V-15A,  3  units/folder. 

Cottrell  V-15A,  2  units/folder. 

Cottrell  V-15A  add-on  units  (3). 

News  King  2  units/folder. 

News  King  add-on  unit— 1972. 

Color  King  folder,  30  h.p.  drive 
Hantscho,  22%  x  36,  2  units/folder 
Magna  Craft  label  machine 
Custom-Bilt  3  knife  rotary  trimmer— 1975. 
INTER-WEB  SYSTEMS 
1836  Woodward  St 
Orlando  FL  32803 
(305)  896-4330  Telex  56-7471 


A  V800  Series  Urbanite  former  for  sale. 
Also  a  single  web  ribbon  device.  Contact 
Neil  Jorgensen  or  Tim  Bolyard  (213)  873- 
4121  or  787-4100. 


22%"CUTOFF  GOSS  HEADLINER,  4  units 
2  half  decks,  2  to  1  folder,  available  now. 

2IV2"  cutoff  Hoe  Colormatic,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

2  presses,  22%"cutoff  Goss  Headliners.  8 
units,  1  half  deck  and  3  to  2  folders. 

4  wood  Autopasters. 

6  Goss  Autopasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  55"or  56"cut  down 
kit. 

2  Goss  double  balloon  formers,  1  is  23 
9/16"  cutoff,  1  is  22%"  cutoff. 

2  4-unit  Goss  Community  oil  bath 

6  unit,  2  folders  Goss  Surburban 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 

Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY.  4  units,  installed  new 
1978,  Boston  area,  offers.  Box  29323, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARK  I  GOSS  HEADLINER— 6  units  with 
sub-structures  and  RTP,  tension  lock¬ 
up,  22%"  cutoff,  3  color  decks,  A-80 
frames,  all  equipment  equipped  for  Di- 
Litho  system,  no  folders. 

MARK  I  GOSS  HEADLINER— 4  units  with 
2  color  humps,  sub-structures,  reels 
and  tension.  22%"cutoff,  compression 
lockup,  A-80  frames,  1  single  delivery 
folding  machine. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL— 8  units,  4  color  humps. 
2  folders,  2  drives,  22%"  cutoff,  stereo¬ 
type  if  required. 

All  presses  are  equipped  with  Saddles. 

2 — DYNAFLEX  1523-9  Processors,  with 
auxiliary  platemaking  equipment. 

SUPERMAT  LINE — 23  9/16",  includes  pot, 
supermat,  conveyor  and  anti-pollution 
system. 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Goss  Mark  I  Headliner 
with  23  9/16"  cutoff,  A-80  frame. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
1  Madison  Street 
East  Rutherford  NJ  07073 
(201)  438-3744 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE  AS  OWNER 
Goss  Urbanite  units,  folders. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  unit. 

Goss  Community,  5  units. 

Harris  V-15A,  4  units. 

Harris  V-15A,  6  units,  constant  ink. 

Harris  upper  former  for  V-15A. 

Color  King,  5  units,  double  parallel. 

Our  inventory  changes  constantly;  many 
items  not  listed  above.  We  can  supply  the 
equipment  you  require. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30329 
(404)  321-3992  Telex  70-0563 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 

1973,  8  units,  Sti  folder,  upper  former. 
UPECO,  Box  455.  Lyndhurst  NJ  07071. 


BUYING  A  NEW  PRESS? 

Before  you  trade-in  or  sell  your  used  press 
let  us  show  you  how  we  can  net  you  more 


CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin.  Suite  20) 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


URBANITE  PAPER  ROLL  STANDS 
4-6-8  position.  Hoists.  Will  work  on  all 
offset  presses.  In  storage.  Box  29513, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


6  UNIT 
845  HARRIS 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
6  printing  units  with  all  avail¬ 
able  options  wired  for  duplex¬ 
ing,  2-100  HP  drive  motors,  1 
RBC  folder  with  upper  and 
lower  silicone  applicators,  5 
high  speed  flying  pasters,  1 
Ferag  automatic  counter¬ 
stacker  and  conveyor,  1  plate 
bender,  1  ink  pump,  1  Dusko- 
lector.  Like  new  condition, 
used  less  than  40  hours  per 
week,  late  1973  model.  No 
dealer  or  broker  involved.  Beat 
offer.  Vince  Sorren,  National 
Tabloid  Printers,  11058  W.  Ad¬ 
dison  St,  Franklin  Park  IL 
60131.  (312)  455-7178. 


EDITOR 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


IBM  COMPOSER,  IBM  ESC,  IBM  fonts, 
offset,  N.  Gregory,  343  Clive  Ave.,  Ocean- 
side,  NY  11572.  (516)  764-2250. 


FERAG  counter  stacker  in  good  condition. 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  27787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  inserter. 

Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  25954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MULLER  227  inserter. 
Minimum  3  stations. 

Box  25956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  257  or 
251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Box  25955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT,  30"  width,  40"  diameter. 
Truckload,  approximately  41,000  pounds. 
Need  immediately.  Call  Eugene  Carnall, 
(502)  726-9507  or  write  PO  Box  270,  Rus¬ 
sellville  KY  42276. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


KANSA  320  INSERTER,  minimum  3  sta¬ 
tions.  COUNT-O-VEYOR  STACKER.  Box 
26682.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7^  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


WE  PAY  TOP  CASH 
PRICES  FOR 

All  makes  and  types  of  Envelope  Inserting 
Machines  also  Cheshire  and  Kirk  Rudy 
Labelers,  regardless  of  age  or  condition. 
We  assume  all  transportation  and  pick  up 
costs.  Phone  Toll  Free:  (800)  521-5586  or 
in  Michigan  (313)  865-7777. 


MAKING  market  in  Mark  I.  II,  III  Photon 
Pacesetter.  The  Lookout.  POB  205,  Hope- 
well  June  NY  12533.  (914)  226-4711. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR— Director  of 
Forestry  Research  Publications  for  Oregon 
State  University.  Must  have  Master's  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  plus  5  years  technical 
journalism  or  editing  experience;  back¬ 
ground  in  graphic  design  preferred.  Will 
edit  articles  for  scientific  and  technical 
journals  and  forestry  research  publication 
series.  Courtesy  appointment  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department.  Starting  salary  range 
$17,000-21,000  per  year.  Closing  date 
September  15,  1979.  Send  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  resume,  college  transcripts,  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  tO:  Dean, 
School  of  Forestry,  Oregon  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Corvallis  OR  97331.  Oregon  State 
University  is  an  affirmative  action/equal 
opportunity  employer  and  complies  with 
Section  504,  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM  beginning  September  1,  1979. 
Fulltime  position  in  growing  department  to 
teach  basic  and  advanced  writing,  editing 
and  mass  communications  courses,  and 
advise  the  student  newspaper.  MA  plus 
professional  experience  required.  Some 
teaching  experience  desirable.  Salary 
minimum  $14,000.  Closing  date  for  re¬ 
ceipt  of  application  Monday,  August  13, 
1979.  Send  resume  to  Arthur  Guesman, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Broadcasting,  107  Lord  Hall,  University  of 
Maine,  Orono  ME  04469.  University  of 
Maine  is  an  equal  opportunity,  affirma¬ 
tive  action  employer. 

PUBLISHER  for  August  4,  1979 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  and  weekly  group 
seeks  manager  for  small  daily  and  five 
strong  weeklies.  Must  have  advertising 
bacluround  and  management  experience. 
Send  biography,  references  and  salary 
range  to  Box  29278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER-INVESTOR;  Be¬ 
come  part  owner  business  manager  of 
progressive  award-winning,  6000  circula¬ 
tion  rural  weekly  located  near  3  univer¬ 
sities,  state  capital  and  cultural  recrea¬ 
tional  center  of  state.  Husband-wife  own¬ 
ership  team  (both  32)  have  developed  top 
flight,  aggressive  editorial  and  advertising 
departments,  need  experienced  (3  to  5 
years),  energetic  manager  with  strong 
accounting/organizational  skills  who  can 
invest.  Weekly  newspaper  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write;  The  Chatham  County  Herald, 
PO  Box  754,  Pittsboro  NC  27312. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  weekly  chain  requires 
general  manager  30,000  circulation,  staff 
of  30.  Write  Box  29533,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-type  individual  with 
strength  and  experience  in  accounting  and 
fiscal  management,  wanted  by  privately- 
owned  family  newspaper  company  which 
also  owns  and  operates  several  cable  tele¬ 
vision  systems.  Individual  should  be  a 
“self-starter"  and  enthused  about  news¬ 
paper  business  and  anxious  to  learn  about 
cable  and  newer  communication  systems. 
All  replies  will  be  kept  in  confidence  and 
interviews  arranged.  Please  state  experi¬ 
ence,  objectives,  interests,  and  references 
for  possible  use  at  later  date  after  clear¬ 
ance  from  applicant.  Modern  plant,  com¬ 
puter  system  for  production  and  business, 
a  major  state  university  city.  An  opportun¬ 
ity  for  someone  who  is  smart  and  who  has 
initiative  and  desire  to  better  self.  Write 
Box  29530.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P 

CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


RARE  MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
Editor-publisher  small  (8200)  family- 
owned  quality  Mid-South  PM  daily  with 
weekender  AM  grossing  $1.3  million  (in¬ 
cluding  shopper,  weekly  printing  con¬ 
tracts)  after  35  years  toting  load  alone 
making  effort  to  employ  capable,  ambi¬ 
tious,  honorable,  community-motivated 
assistant  or  business  manager  to  assume 
accounting,  personnel,  advertising,  pro¬ 
duction  and  circulation  supervision  look¬ 
ing  toward  complete  responsibility  5-7 
years.  Firm  believer  in  independent  news¬ 
papers,  57-year-old  publisher  without  fam¬ 
ily  successor  seeks  to  develop  strong 
lieutenant  now  rather  than  accept 
mouth-watering  chain  offers  in  hand  and 
head  for  Tahiti.  You  must  be  out  there 
somewhere.  Do  not  expect  response  be¬ 
fore  September  30.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  in  confidence  to  Box  29266,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CREDIT-ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  man¬ 
ager  for  Zone  9  metropolitan  daily.  Degree, 
electronic  experience  required.  Salary 
range  $20-$24,000  dependent  upon  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  29131,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 

National  group  with  small  to  medium  size 
newspapers  in  Zones  2  through  9  is  looking 
for  publisher  candidates.  You  would  be 
joining  a  quality  as  well  as  profit  oriented 
company.  Varied  experience  is  helpful.  A 
working  knolwedge  of  editorial,  circula¬ 
tion,  and  advertising  is  preferred.  A  college 
degree  is  important.  If  you  are  currently  a 
publisher  of  a  small  weekly  newspaper  or  a 
small  daily  newspaper  and  want  to  move 
up,  please  reply.  If  you  are  not  now  a  pub¬ 
lisher  and  feel  you  have  the  knowledge, 
drive  and  background  to  be  one,  please 
reply.  Send  your  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  29284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Midwest  daily  newspaper  (not  metropoli¬ 
tan).  Experience  in  financial  statement 
preparation,  budgets,  monthly  closings, 
credit,  EDP,  supervise  8,  mid  $20^s. 
Please  send  your  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  29525,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT 

POSITIONS 


COMMERCIAL 

SALES  MNGR.  To  $32,000 

Southeastern  connmercial  /  newspaper 
web  lithographer  seeking  to  develop 
further  sales  of  newsprint,  commer¬ 
cial  printing.  Individual  must  have 
sales  management  experience:  does 
not  have  to  be  familiar  with 
southeastern  market. 

SALES  REPS.  $18  to  $30,000 

Positions  available  In  Ohio. 
Washington.  NYC,  Illinois  and  other 
locations  tor  experienced  sales 
representatives  to  sell  non-heatset 
web  printing  commercial. 

PLANT  PROD.  MNGR.  To  $25,000 

Multi-plant  newspaper/commercial 
web  offset  printer  seeking  plant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  for  midwestern 
plant.  Will  be  responsible  for  all 
manufacturing  and  report  to  General 
Manager. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  To  $18,000 

Large  non-heatset  commercial  web 
lithographer  experienced  with  Goss 
presses.  Individual  will  supervise  one 
shift  and  be  responsible  for  color  ap¬ 
provals  and  press  maintenance. 


GORDON 

^lAfAHLS 

VF  Extcutive  S««rch 


CIRCULATION 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN  To  $25,000 

For  metro  daily.  West  Coast.  Super¬ 
vise  staff  of  70  in  unionized  shop. 
Must  have  management  experience  In 
unionized  situation. 

PROMOTION  MNGR.  To  $22,000 

For  70,000  daily  in  Southwest. 
Reports  to  General  Manager;  must 
have  background  in  circulation  pro¬ 
motion.  Degree  preferred. 

STATE  CIRC.  MNGR.  To  $20,000 

For  50,000  daily  in  southern  U.S. 
Above  average  newspaper  chain  with 
above  average  growth.  Reports  to  Cir¬ 
culation  Director  and  supervises  4 
D.M  .’s.  with  responsibility  for  20,000 
circulation  daily.  Degree  preferred. 

CIRCULATION  MNGR.  To  $18,000 

For  25,000  daily  in  Midwest.  Must 
have  a  background  in  sales  and  pro¬ 
motions. 


For  information  call; 

Pat  Quinn  -  Circulation 
Roger  Linde  -  Commercial 


215-565-0800 


610  E.  Baltimore  Pike,  Media,  Pa.  19063 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  4,  1979 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Established  regional  shopper  in  Zone  9  is 
seeking  experienced  manager  to  take 
charge  of  all  operations  except  advertising 
sales.  Immediate  opening  in  fast  track  op¬ 
eration.  Box  29396,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE— Leading  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  group.  Zone  2,  leading 
newspapers  in  high  income  communities. 
An  unusual  opportunity  in  a  fast-growing 
company.  Box  29150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  WANT  aggressive  self-starter,  south¬ 
west  Indiana  daily,  excellent  growth  poten¬ 
tial  with  group  owned  publication.  Write; 
Dave  Lyons,  Publisher,  Daily  Citizen,  PO 
Box  151,  Linton  IN  47441. 


ADVERTISING/MARKETING 

DIRECTOR 

Growing  Arizona-based  group  has  opening 
for  sales/marketing  manager.  Must  be  ag¬ 
gressive  as  well  as  compatible  with  solid, 
professional  staff,  strong  in  motivation, 
incentives  and  promotion.  Looking  for 
someone  on  way  up.  Major  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Salary  open.  All  replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Send  resume  to  Donovan  M  Kramer 
Sr.,  Casa  Grande  Valley  Newspapers  Inc, 
PO  Box  639,  Casa  Grande  AZ  85222. 


NATIONAL  MANAGER 
New  York  Post,  to  $35K  plus  bonus.  Must 
have  New  York  City  experience.  Call  Peter 
Anderson.  Ad  Director,  (212)  349-50<X). 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— 55,CX)0  Zone  5 
daily.  Position  demands  sales  force  man¬ 
agement  and  motivation  and  strength  in 
marketing  and  promotion.  Box  29423, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES — Seeking  aggres¬ 
sive,  tenacious  advertising  salesperson 
with  ability  to  sell  using  market  and  media 
research.  Highly  regard^  New  York  news¬ 
paper  national  sales  organization  offering 
career  opportunity  to  right  person.  Salaw 
commensurate  with  experience  and  abil¬ 
ity.  Incentive  program  in  addition  to  salary. 
Send  resume  ana  salary  requirements.  Box 
29419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE’RE  A  LARGE  West  Coast  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group  looking  for  a  professional 
sales  executive  to  supervise  a  staff  of  22. 
Must  have  a  proven  track  record  in  effec¬ 
tively  guiding,  directing  and  motivating  a 
display  ad  staff.  Must  be  systems  oriented 
and  know  how  to  sell  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Knowledge  of  West  Coast 
markets  preferred,  but  not  required.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary,  commission  and  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Good  promotional  possibilities.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  R.  Boody, 
Meredith  Sun  Newspapers,  PO  Box  368, 
Cupertino  CA  95014. 

ADVERTISING  REP  needed  for  growing, 
aggressive  weekly.  Need  talented,  energet¬ 
ic  person  who’s  not  afraid  to  sell  con¬ 
tracts,  upsell  ads  or  meet  people.  No  place 
for  tired  meek  mouse.  Send  resume,  work 
samples,  salary  requirements  to  News,  Box 
466,  Garner  NC  27529. 

DIRECTOR-ADVERTISING  SALES 
High  penetration,  respected  group  of  4 
paid  weekly  and  2  twice-weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  plus  2  free  newspapers  (circulation 
35,000)  near  Boston  needs  an  aggressive, 
knowledgeable  and  competent  amortising 
director  to  lead,  train  and  motivate  its  re¬ 
tail  and  classified  sales  force,  to  sell  major 
accounts  and  to  develop  and  implement  an 
effective  sales  strategy.  Minimum  of  two 
years  successful  advertising  sales  man¬ 
agement.  Excellent  salary,  benefit  and 
bmus  program.  Send  resume  to  C.W.  Cas¬ 
sell  Jr,  Minute  Man  Publications,  9  Meriam 
St,  Lexington  MA  02173. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Proven  sales  and  managerial  background. 
Able  to  conduct  meaningful  sales  meet¬ 
ings:  initiate  and  train  conscientious  staff. 
Retail  advertising  experience  essential. 
Salary  plus  incentives  plus  profit  sharing 
plus  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Confidential,  Mr  Jacobsen, 
The  North  Jersey  Suburbanite.  50  Pier- 
mont  Rd.  Cresskill  NJ  07626. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  Zone  2  weekly 
chain,  30,0(X)  circulation,  supervise  staff 
of  6,  handle  major  accounts.  Write  Box 
29534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
A  solid  career  opportunity  awaits  an  ex¬ 
perienced  Displ^  Advertising  Sales  Rep¬ 
resentative  working  for  Nevada’s  largest 
newspaper.  Contact  Advertisii^  Director, 
Las  Vegas  Review- Journal,  PO  Box  70,  Las 
Vegas  NV  89101.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


AD  REP  with  management  objective  can 
join  our  staff  where  achievement  is  recog¬ 
nized  and  appreciated.  We’re  a  60<X)  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  daily,  part  of  an  expand¬ 
ing  group.  Tell  us  about  yourself.  We  are 
interested  if  you  are  energetic,  ambitious, 
and  want  to  make  the  newspaper  business 
your  life’s  work.  Reply  Box  29201,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DUE  TO  PROMOTIONS,  display  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  persons  with  ability  to  sell  and 
service  retail  accounts  needed  im¬ 
mediately  by  a  35,000  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Excellent  starting  sal¬ 
ary.  Hospitalization  insurance.  Christmas 
bonus,  profit  sharing,  incentive  program.  A 
great  career  opportunity  with  a  5  newspa¬ 
per  group.  Send  resume  to  the  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  8  Deerborn  Square,  Kankakee  IL 
60901. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  needed  im¬ 
mediately  for  expanding  nationally  known 
advertising  feature.  Area  includes  Illinois 
and  Iowa.  Newspaper  background  neces¬ 
sary.  Above  average  pay  benefits 
$14,000-20,000.  Travel  necessary.  Re¬ 
sponses  confidential.  Address  replies  to; 
Personnel  Department,  PO  Box  8024, 
Charlottesville  VA. 


AD  MANAGER  for  6-day  daily.  Experience, 
necessary  in  all  phases.  Ad  staffer  also 
needed.  Contact  John  Haines,  El  Dorado 
Times.  El  Dorado  KS  67042. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESPERSON,  good  sal¬ 
ary,  incentive,  benefits,  a  weekly  in  small, 
warm  Okeechobee,  Florida.  News,  (813) 
763-3134. 


AD  MANAGER  for  growth-aimed  smalltown 
5-day  with  Wednesday  TMC  in  competitive 
Northwest  market.  Need  hard-working 
self-starter,  well  organized,  knowledge¬ 
able,  willing  to  commit  time  and  effort  to 
expand  retail,  classified  and  national. 
Base  plus  commission.  Complete  resume. 
Box  29508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  op^rtunity  with  es¬ 
tablished  Maine  weekly,  ^nd  resume.  Box 
29504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTORS— Tired  of  the 
day  to  day  hassle  of  getting  a  newspaper 
out  for  an  oft  absent  boss?  Investigate 
permanent  position  with  the  largest  (and 
best)  newspaper  religious  page  sales  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  U.S.  Our  professionals 
set  their  own  schedules  with  full  support 
from  home  office.  Excellent  pay  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Williams  Features,  PO  Box 
8005,  Charlottesville  VA  22906. 


ARTIST 

Metropolitan  newspaper.  Zone  2,  upgrad¬ 
ing  its  graphic  image,  has  an  opening  in  its 
art  department  for  an  experienced 
illustrator/layout  person.  Knowledge  of 
contemporary  design  and  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  required.  Salary  open.  Send  resume 
and  a  few  samples  to  Box  29453,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NKWS  .XR'l’lS  r 

Top  Zone  I  mctr<i  seek.s  experi¬ 
enced  news  artist.  Must  be  visually 
trained  with  broad  background  in 
illustration,  graphics,  typography 
and  newspaper  design.  Challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  with  graphic-sen¬ 
sitive  operation.  News  exposure  a 
plus.  Kxcellent  salary  and  Ivene- 
fits.  Send  resume  to  Box  29,191. 
Kditor  &.  Publisher. 

Ktpial  Opportunity  Kmployer 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

FASTEST  GROWING  small  daily  market  in 
the  South  needs  ambitious  person  to  head 
staff.  Award  winning  ABC  5-day  rrwrning 
paper.  Nationwide  group  offers  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  producer.  Call  Terry 
Maddox.  (504)  643-4918. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

10,000  southern  Minnesota  ABC  daily  with 
TMC  needs  aggressive,  responsible  execu¬ 
tive  to  handle  circulation  and  distribution. 
Incentive  compensation  commensurate 
with  experience  and  ability.  Good  fringes. 
Lake  area  within  1  hour  of  metropolitan 
area.  Box  29128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
needed  for  Zone  5  six  day  daily.  Duties  will 
include  newsboy  management,  promotion, 
some  record  keeping.  Department  expan¬ 
sion  will  provide  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  right  person.  Box  29085, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  wanted  for 
growing  Zone  6  city  with  20,000  circula¬ 
tion.  We  are  a  PM  and  Sunday  publication 
utilizing  primarily  Little  Merchants.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  have  a  proven  track  record 
and  possess  excellent  organizational  and 
promotional  abilities.  Salary  will  commen¬ 
surate  with  your  experience  and  abilities. 
Send  your  complete  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  29253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  DISPATCH,  a  12,200  circulation  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  in  Lexington,  North  Carolina 
has  an  opening  for  circulation  director  ef¬ 
fective  August  1st.  A  New  York  Times  af¬ 
filiated  newspaper  group  publication. 
Send  resume  to  Joe  Sink,  Box  908 
Lexington  NC  27292. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  7300  county 
seat  daily  with  4800  free  weekly.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  develop  management  skills 
in  a  progressive  organizaton:  We  em¬ 
phasize  sales,  service  and  promotion.  Sal¬ 
ary,  performance  bonus,  plus  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Gary  Dalton,  Urbana  Daily  Citizen,  PO 
Box  191,  Urbana  OH  43078. 


CUSTOMER  RELATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  a  progressive  27,000  daily  and 
Sunday  seeking  a  dynamic  individual  that 
can  generate  enthusiasm.  One  who  has  the 
ability  to  build,  train  and  motivate  door- 
to-door  sales  crews  and  telephone  sales.  If 
you  have  these  qualifications,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  you.  Send  resume,  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  requirements  to  Paul  F. 
Ruess,  Sandusky  Register,  314  W  Market 
St,  Sandusky  OH  44870. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 

The  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily  News,  a  17,500 
central  Michigan  daily,  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  district  manager.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  would  include  sales,  development 
of  promotions,  and  working  with  carriers, 
motor  route  drivers  and  dealers. 

Proven  sales  ability,  initiative  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  advance  are  essential.  Salary  up  to 
$16,500  plus  a  fine  benefit  package.  Send 
complete  resume  to  H.A.  Wamsiey,  Mid¬ 
land  Daily  News,  PO  Box  432,  Midland  Ml 
48640. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
sales  oriented  person  with  a  good  track 
record  who  would  like  to  organize  and  di¬ 
rect  both  a  sales  department  and  a  dis¬ 
tribution  division  for  our  daily  and  Sunday 
operation.  Iniiiative,  ideas  and  effort  can 
be  put  into  effect  here  to  produce  both 
long  and  short  term  results.  Send  your  re¬ 
sume  to  R.E.  Pifer,  Sandusky  Register, 
314  W.  Market  St,  Sandusky  OH  44870. 


A.M.  CITY  home  delivery  manager  respon¬ 
sible  for  90,000  home  deliveries.  Will  over¬ 
see  42  districts  and  supervise  56  district 
managers  and  5  supervisors.  A  college 
degree  plus  2  years  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  experience  is  prefened.  This  position 
reports  to  the  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Salary  is  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  fringe  benefits  package. 
Mail  resume  to  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
Personnel  Department,  750  Ridder  Park 
Dr.,  San  Jose  CA  95190. 


CUSTOMER  RELATIONS 


APPLICATIONS 

ASSOCIATES 


HARRIS  COMPOSITION  SYSTEMS  DIVISION  has  long 
been  a  leader  in  the  development  of  electronic  systems 
used  by  the  newspaper  industry  to  automate  the  func¬ 
tions  of  copy  processing,  ad  layout  and  photocompo¬ 
sition.  Expanding  product  lines  and  customer  base  has 
created  exciting  career  opportunities  for  Applications 
Associates. 

Successful  candidates  will  conduct  on-site  customer 
training,  will  supply  pre-installation  technical  support  as 
well  as  trade  show  support,  and  will  do  some  technical 
writing.  Position  will  be  based  in  a  Metropolitan  area 
and  will  require  extensive  travel  throughout  North  and 
South  America.  Newspaper  editorial  and/or  production 
experience  required. 

Harris  offers  excellent  salary,  a  comprehensive  benefits 
package,  including  profit  sharing  and  dental  insurance, 
and  professional  growth  opportunities.  For  immediate 
consideration  please  send  resume  and  salary  history  in 
confidence  to  J.C.  Kelley,  HARRIS  COMPOSITION  SYS¬ 
TEMS  DIVISION,  P.O.  Box  2080,  Melbourne,  Florida 
32901. 


KLARRIS 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  Male  and  Female 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


12,000  Pennsylvania  ABC  dally  with  TMC 
needs  a  circulation  manager  who  places 
service  to  the  reader  at  top  of  his  list  of 
priorities.  The  person  we  need  will  plan 
his/her  circulation  department’s  operation 
so  that  their  actions  eliminate  the  need  for 
reaction.  An  organizer  who  concentrates 
on  basics  of  good  circulation  department 
operation — service,  collection,  promotion — 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  prove  his/ 
her  methods  work.  Results  achieved  from 
this  type  of  operation  will  be  gratifying  to 
the  successful  applicant  plus,  rewarmng 
in  relation  to  your  career.  Anyone  who 
believes  their  efforts  and  methods  will 
establish  an  efficient  and  productive  cir¬ 
culation  department  should  submit  a 
resume  to  Box  29442,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Zone  5  7-day 
publication,  30,000-r  with  TMC.  Competi¬ 
tive  area.  Emphasis  on  sales  and  must  be 
people  oriented  to  supervise  staff  of  dis¬ 
trict  personnel.  Reports  to  circulation  di¬ 
rector.  Part  of  fast  growing  national  group. 
Excellent  chance  to  advance.  Excellent 
base  pay  and  incentive  bonus  for  results. 
Apply  in  confidence  to  Box  29286,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Private  Postal  System  covering  50,000 
weekly  circulation  for  free  shopper  publi¬ 
cation  is  looking  for  experienced  circula¬ 
tion  pro.  You  wiTi  have  total  responsibility 
for  hiring,  training  and  motivating  all  circu¬ 
lation  personnel.  We  are  a  dynamic  growth 
orient^  company  offering  exceptional  po¬ 
tential  for  the  right  person.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  to  bacl^round  plus  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
29376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR— Growing 
100,000  circulation  daily,  weekly,  and 
free-distribution  group  seeks  shirt-sleeve 
innovator  with  management  experience  in 
training,  promoting,  motivating.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  benefits,  working  and  living  environ¬ 
ment.  Complete  information  to  Loren  Ghig- 
lione.  Publisher,  The  News,  25  Elm  St, 
Southbridge  MA  01550. 


RAPIDLY  GROWING  group  of  community 
weekly  newspapers.  Require  talented, 
bright  circulation  manager  to  lead  us  for¬ 
ward  in  our  total  market  coverage  and  paid 
circulation  efforts.  Good  salary  and  fringe 
benefits  plus  a  great  coastal  southern 
California  environment.  Resume,  salary 
requirements  to  Box  29435,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MOTOR  ROUTE  SUPERVISOR  needed  for 
Zone  5  morning  (circulation:  62,000), 
evening  (74,000)  and  Sunday  (108,000) 
operation.  Must  be  experienced.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  professional  growth.  Box 
29229,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESIGNER 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
-Ye’re  seeking  a  result  oriented  self-starter 
(0  supervise  and  motivate  our  young  and 
aggressive  classified  ad  staff.  Proven 
strength  in  outside  sales  and  classified 
phone  sales  supen/ision  necessary.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience,  plus  in¬ 
centive.  If  you’re  looking  for  an  exciting 
future  with  a  growth  oriented  Zone  6  AM 
daily  send  your  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  today  to  Box  29311,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
New  York  Post,  to  $35K  plus  bonus.  Must 
have  New  York  City  experience.  Call  Peter 
Anderson,  Ad  Director,  (212)  349-5000. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SUPERVISOR 
ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 
We  are  seeking  a  result-oriented  self  start¬ 
er  to  supervise  our  growing  classified  ad 
staff.  Proven  strength  in  classified  phone 
sales  supervision  is  necessary,  college  de¬ 
gree  preferred.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience,  plus  incentive.  For  interview 
call  or  write  Don  Howson,  Advertising 
Manager,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  200  Pot¬ 
ter  Dr,  Pouch  6616,  Anchorage  AK  99502. 
(907)  274-2561. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

ANDERSON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
The  Newspaper:  Independent  and  Daily 
Mail,  50,000  circulation  daily,  owned  by 
Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc. 

The  Challenge:  To  take  a  reasonably  suc¬ 
cessful  and  growing  classified  department 
and  increase  linage  and  improve  overall 
performance  of  the  department. 

The  Job:  Responsible  for  classified  de¬ 
partment:  planning,  budgeting,  motivat¬ 
ing,  training,  marketing. 

The  Person:  Works  hard,  efficient,  concep- 
tualizer,  knows  classified;  understands 
people,  marketing  instincts  and  goal 
achiever. 

The  Future:  Seek  individual  who  can  de¬ 
velop  into  a  greater  management  role. 
The  Location;  Foothills  of  Smokey  Moun¬ 
tains  on  Lake  Hartwell:  2  hours  northeast 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Respond  to:  Cecilia  Kay,  Personnel  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Anderson  Independent  and 
Daily  Mail,  PO  Box  2507,  Anderson  SC 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a  classified  out¬ 
side  sales  representative.  Will  work  some 
retail  in  Ohio’s  vacationland  at  a  27,000-*- 
daily  and  Sunday.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Excellent  fringes  and  in¬ 
centive  program.  Send  resume  to  Dennis 
Simecek,  Sandusky  Register,  314  W  Mar¬ 
ket  St,  Sandusky  OH  44870,  or  phone 
(419)  625-550(J.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 


DESIGNER 


NEWSPAPER 

DESIGNER 

There’s  no  traditional  newspaper  terminology 
for  this  un-traditional  assignment. 

We  are  looking  for  a  professional  to  join  others 
with  varied  backgrounds  working  In  the  new  idiom 
of  newspaper  design.  Whether  you  know  the  dis¬ 
cipline  as  that  of  a  graphics  editor  or  staff  artist, 
the  person  we  are  seeking  has  the  skills  of  a 
designer  and  the  Instincts  of  a  journalist,  and  will 
work  in  tandem  with  editors  on  a  major  metro¬ 
politan  Zone  2  morning  paper  in  shaping  the 
editorial  product. 

Starting  Salary:  $25,000 
Comprehensive  Benefits  Package 

Please  forward  resume  and  non-returnable  work  samples.  In 
confidence  to; 

Box  29485,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
The  Evening  Herald,  a  24,000  circulation 
daily  published  in  Rock  Hill,  South 
Carolina,  seeks  an  aggressive,  motivated, 
tough-minded  manager.  Responsibilities 
include  budgeting,  planning,  directing  anj 
controlling  all  phases  of  classified. 

Ideal  candidate  would  be  No.  2  person  in 
daily  or  classified  ad  manager  in  weekly 
looking  to  move. 

Excellent  compensation  and  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Rick  Fordham, 
Ad  Director.  Evening  Herald,  PO  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill  SC  29730. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
A  growing  group.  Dailies,  paid  weeklies, 
free  distribution  package.  Excellent  pene¬ 
tration  in  area  served.  Good  opportunity 
for  No.  2  person  to  move  up  or  to  improve 
present  situation.  Paul  J.  Massey.  Trans¬ 
cript  Newspapers  Inc,  420  Washington  St, 
Dedham  MA  02026.  (617)  329-5000. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  a  seasoned  professional 
manager  to  head  up  our  business  data 
processing  department.  The  position  re¬ 
quires  an  objective,  goal-oriented  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  committed  to  producing  pro¬ 
fessional  results.  Good  technical  skills  are 
essential,  however  we  feel  that  excellent 
management  skills  are  equally  important. 
We  are  a  major  daily  in  Zone  6,  operating 
on  newly  installed  Burroughs  equipment. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  expanding  our 
present  systems  and  services,  so  you  have 
the  opportunity  to  join  us  at  an  ideal  time. 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining  a  dynamic, 
professionally  run  company,  send  your  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
29434,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

Experienced  analyst  with  proven  record  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  large  com¬ 
mon  data  base.  Data  base  and  on-line 
processing  experience  desirable.  Good 
communications  and  writing  skills  re¬ 
quired.  Degree  preferred.  This  is  a  large 
daily  and  Sunday  paper  using  Honeywell 
hardware.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Zone  8  daily  newspaper.  Box 
29494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DATA  PROCESSING  systems  manager 
80,000  combined  daily  and  Sunday  lo¬ 
cated  in  Texas  sun  belt.  Looking  for  a  pref¬ 
ect  leader  PDP  1170  experience,  CMS, 
and  TMS  functional  background  helpful  to 
understand  our  objectives  for  a  brand  new 
systems  department.  Reply  with  complete 
confidentiality  to  Box  29527,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR  for  expanding  daily/Sunday 
in  Zone  2.  We  want  a  person  with  demon¬ 
strated  skills  in  editing  copy,  writing  head¬ 
lines  that  grab  the  reader  and  laying  out 
pages  that  command  attention.  If  in¬ 
terested,  send  resume,  samples  and  salary 
history  to  Robert  W.  Jodon,  managing 
editor.  The  Express,  PO  Box  391.  Easton 
PA  18042.  No  phone  calls  please. 

PULITZER  PRIZE-WINNING  Sun  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Omaha  needs  an  entertainment 
writer,  with  solid  reporting  skills,  to  review 
restaurants,  movies  and  theatre.  Job  in¬ 
cludes  weekly  column,  some  preview 
stories  and  occasional  in-depth  feature 
stories.  Please  send  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  in  care  of  Sun  Newspapers  of 
Omaha.  4875  F  Street.  Omaha  NB  68117, 
in  care  of  managing  editor  Tom  Giitter. 


FLORIDA 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Exciting  and  challenging  career 
opportunities  are  immediately  avail¬ 
able  for  professionals  interested  in 
working  for  a  progressive  7-day 
metro.  If  you  desire  individual  and 
professional  growth,  join  our  staff! 
Positions  ovoilable  are  for  experi¬ 
enced  sports  writer,  reporters,  copy 
editors  and  columnist.  Minimum  of 
3  years  experience  on  daily  re¬ 
quired.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
b«  'efits  package.  Please  respond 
in  detail  to  Box  29511,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


STATISTICAL-MINDED  EDITOR  with  ad¬ 
diction  for  detail  and  accuracy  wanted  for 
annual  data  books.  New  York  area.  Ex¬ 
pected  to  work  as  hard  as  six-person  staff 
as  well  as  direct  them.  Experience  impera¬ 
tive.  Give  complete  historv  and  references. 
Resumes  will  not  be  returned  nor  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Box  28973  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR 

Expanding  45,000  suburban  Philadelphia 
PM  with  big  league  potential  is  building 
all-pro  editing  team.  We  need  a  bright,  ag¬ 
gressive  editor  to  fill  a  crucial  spot,  direct¬ 
ing  both  staff  and  correspondents.  If  you 
have  solid  supervisory  experience,  a  flair 
for  layout  and  the  drive  to  succeed  in  a 
highly  competitive  market  send  us  a  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  three  page  samples. 
In  return  we  offer  opportunity  for  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement,  excellent  benefits  and  salary 
in  low  $20s.  Reply  to  Box  28693,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  MEDICAL  REPORTER  for 
leading  physician's  newspaper.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary  range,  excellent  benefits,  some 
travel.  New  York  base,  will  relocate.  Must 
have  minimum  3  years  experience  writing 
clinical  news  and  features  on  deadline. 
Strong  chemistry  or  pre-med  background 
helpful.  Send  resume.  3  good  clips,  salary 
requirements  to  Managing  Editor.  Medical 
Tribune,  641  Lexington  Av,  New  York  NY 
10022. 

FEATURE  WRITER 

Sophisticated,  experienced,  reporter 
wanted  for  lifestyle  section.  No  calls.  Clips 
and  resume  to  Sunday  Feature  Editor,  the 
Plain  Dealer,  1801  Superior  Av,  Cleveland 
OH  44114 

THE  SUNDAY  STAFF  of  the  Sun/Daily 
Herald  has  an  opening  for  copy  editor/ 
marquee  editor.  Our  weekend  combined 
editions  make  us  the  second  largest  paper 
in  Mississippi  and  a  consistent  award- 
winner.  Duties  include  layout  and  design 
of  Sunday  editions  and  Saturday  enter¬ 
tainment  tab.  Copy  editing  experience  es¬ 
sential.  Writing  skills  helpful,  particularly 
in  the  entertainment  field.  We  offer  4  day 
"flexitime”  work  week,  some  of  the  best 
fringe  benefits  in  the  South  and  a  salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  As  la- 
gniappe  there's  a  pleasant  lifestyle  of  the 
progressive  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast.  Reply 
to  Mark  Mathes,  Editor/Sunday;  The  Sun/ 
Daily  Herald.  PO  Box  4567,  Biloxi  MS 
39531.  Equal  opportunity  Employer  M/F. 

SPORTS  and  news  slot  opening  for  per¬ 
sons  looking  for  opportunity  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  We  are  a  6000  daily,  part  of 
expanding  group.  Call  (412)  588-5000  or 
write:  Bill  Bright,  Editor,  Record-Argus,  10 
Penn  Av,  Greenville  PA  16125. 

WRITER-EDITOR  for  religious  news 
agency.  Zone  2.  Wide  background  religious 
developments.  Newspaper  or  wire  service 
experience  preferable.  Write  full  details, 
salary  requirements.  Box  29431.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


READY  TO 
A/tOVE  UP? 

We're  building  a  file  of  pro¬ 
spective  newsroom  executives 
for  our  group  of  17  North¬ 
eastern  dailies.  Our  top  slots 
are  full  at  present  but  we  need 
to  know  where  talent  is  avail¬ 
able.  Creative  news  men  and 
women  who  think  they're  ready 
for  first  or  second  ranking  po¬ 
sitions  on  small  town  or  subur¬ 
ban  dailies  (ours  range  in  cir¬ 
culation  from  10,000  to  70,000) 
are  invited  to  submit  resumes 
and  cover  letters  in  confidence. 
All  applicants  answered;  a  few 
will  be  interviewed.  Reply  by 
mail  only  to; 

Thomas  Geyer 
Ingersoll  Publications 
79  Hurley  Av 
Kingston  NY  12401 


SPORTS  EDITOR/PHOTOGRAPHER 
For  semi-weekly  in  west  Nebraska  recrea¬ 
tion  area  25  miles  from  Colorado.  Send 
resume  to  Keith  County  News,  Box  359, 
Ogallala  NB.  (308)  284-4046. _ 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  STATES-ITEM  seeks 
a  TV  editor.  Must  be  experienced  journalist 
with  the  ability  to  write  a  lively,  informative 
daily  column;  to  make  recommendations 
on  both  local  and  national  programs;  and 
to  cover  news  stories  involving  local  sta¬ 
tions.  Must  be  willing  to  watch  many  hours 
of  TV  weekly.  Some  editing  also  involved. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  The  States-ltem,  3800  Howard  Av, 
New  Orleans  LA  70140.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer  M/F. 

THE  STATES-ITEM  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  journalist  to  cover  metropolitan 
New  Orleans  real  estate  and  to  edit  a 
weekly  real  estate  tabloid  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  needs  of  the  homeowner. 
Basic  knowledge  of  business  and  finance 
essential.  Editing  experience  desirable. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  The  States-ltem,  38(X)  Howard  Av, 
New  Orleans  LA  70140.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer  M/F. 

10,000  CIRCULATION  tri-weekly  seeks  ag- 
gressive  sports  writer  with  solid  writing, 
able  to  direct  stringers.  Heavy  concentra¬ 
tion  on  high  school  sports.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  250  Williams  Rd,  Carpen- 
tersville  IL  60110. 

FREE  LANCE 

Writers  and  photojournalists  sought  im¬ 
mediately  for  new  Worcester  County  publi¬ 
cation  in  central  Massachusetts.  Must  re¬ 
side  in  Worcester  County.  Send  resume  to 
Worcester  County,  1 1  Howard  St,  Worces¬ 
ter  MA  01608. 

NEWS  BUREAU  CHIEF  needed  for  San 
Francisco  bureau  of  national  boating/ 
waterfront  newspaper,  immediately.  Must 
have  at  least  5  years  of  daily  and/or  weekly 
newspaper  experience  with  ability  to  de¬ 
velop  and  fill  a  large  regional  section; 
strong  background  in  general  assignment 
reporting  and  editing;  ability  to  develop 
and  work  with  stringers.  Should  have  a 
working  familiarity  with  boats  and 
cameras.  No  Guild  salaries  but  the  pay, 
opportunity  and  challenge  are  good.  If  you 
fit  all  of  the  above  call  Christine  Born  at 
(203)  767-0906,  or  write  to  Born  at  Sound¬ 
ings,  Essex  CT  06426. 

COPY  EDITOR— Needed  immediately. 
Small  Michigan  daily.  Top  pay.  benefits. 
Experienced  only.  Box  29543,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR/REPORTER  needed  for 
growing,  aggressive  weekly.  Need  talented 
person  with  analytical,  investigative  mind 
and  ability  to  go  for  jugular.  Person  needs 
working  knowledge  of  sports,  photography 
and  layout.  Send  resume,  work  samples, 
salary  requirements  to  News,  Box  466, 
Garner  NC  27529. 


REPORTER 

Innovative  daily  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
seeks  a  reporter  to  become  part  of  an  ag¬ 
gressive,  talented  staff.  The  person  we 
hire  must  possess  strong  writing  and  re¬ 
porting  skills,  be  energetic  and  quick  to 
learn.  This  reporter  must  be  able  to  handle 
both  news  and  features  on  an  assigned 
beat.  Work  and  live  in  a  southeast  Wash¬ 
ington  community  that  offers  many  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities  and  the  benefits  of  3 
colleges.  West  Coast  applicants  preferred. 
Equal  opportunity  employer  offering  excel¬ 
lent  pay  and  benefits  and  an  exciting  place 
to  work.  Send  resume,  clips,  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Personnel  Department,  Walla 
Walla  Union-Bulletin,  PO  Box  1358,  Walla 
Walla  WA  99362. 


IMMEDIATELY — Newsroom  editor  to  run 
daily  operation.  Fast,  accurate,  tough  on 
editing,  heads.  Must  know  terminals. 
Good,  firm  leader.  Small  Midwest  7-day 
daily.  Top  pay.  Excellent  advancement 
chances.  Write  Box  29542,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU  CAN  EDIT  copy  skillfully  and  fast, 
and  design  bright,  interesting  and  easy  to 
read  pages  for  that  copy,  we  are  looking  for 
you  as  our  copy  and  design  editor.  You 
might  be  a  recent  college  graduate  or  have 
1  to  5  years  of  experience.  You  are  defi¬ 
nitely  strong  in  spelling,  grammar  and 
newspaper  design  principles.  You  are 
eager  to  accept  responsibility,  and 
schedule  your  time  so  that  page  flow  is 
consistent  and  deadlines  are  met.  You 
have  a  pleasing  personality  and  can  work 
well  with  repqrters,  editors  and  photog¬ 
raphers  meeting  their  needs  in  page  de¬ 
sign  and  helping  them  with  their  copy.  You 
also  understand  the  needs  and  constraints 
of  the  composing  room,  and  can  work  har¬ 
moniously  with  its  staff.  You  would  enjoy 
working  on  an  1 1,5(X)  circulation  daily  PM 
newspaper  with  a  computerized  front  end 
system  and  a  modern  offset  production 
plant.  We  are  serious  about  the  quality  of 
our  newspaper,  and  you  should  be,  too. 
Send  your  resume  (do  not  call)  tO;  Kaj 
Spencer,  Publisher,  The  Advertiser 
Tribune,  PO  Box  218,  Tiffin  OH  44883. 
Application  deadline;  August  20,  1979. 


wanted: 
Writers, 
a  pair, 
with  flair 
(for  Honolulu) 

WANTED  two  columnists  for  The 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  for  two  of  the 
most  challenKin^  and  rewardin^i  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  newspaper 

1  One  to  write  the  'personar'  or 
three-dot"  feature  column  that  will 

appear  on  PaKc  3  —  the  second  front 
patte"  ^  of  each  weekday's  news¬ 
paper 

2  The  second  to  write  a  spritthtly. 
informative,  provocative  sports  col¬ 
umn  with  the  emphasis  on  behind  the 
scenes  reporting  and  penetrating 
analysis 

What  are  the  qualifications  for  the 
two  jobs'*  Not  surprisingly,  they  are 
similar 

The  successful  applicants  must  be 
energetic  probers,  good  listeners,  hon 
est  evaluators  and  articulate  question 
ers  They  must  be  able  to  produce  col 
umns  filled  with  interesting  items, 
colorful  anecdotes  and  humorous 
firsthand  reports  They  must  be  able 


to  find  reliable  contacts  to  help  assist 
in  relaying  them  fresh  information 
And  they  must  be  able  to  evaluate 
what  information  will  be  of  most 
interest  to  the  readers 
It  would  help  if  they  have  '  track 
records'  but  they're  not  mandatory 
If  you  think  you  fill  the  bill  and 
want  to  be  considered  for  the  substan¬ 
tial  salary  and  fringe  benefits  that  go 
with  both  jobs,  send  your  applications 
immediately  to  Buck  Buchwach. 
executive  editor.  The  Advertiser.  Box 
3110.  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96802 
Please  include  your  name,  address 
and  phone  numt^r.  information  on 
educational  background,  previous 
journalistic  and  other  experience  and 
present  job.  and  a  handful  of  samples 
of  published  material  pertinent  to 
your  job  application  Brief  recommen¬ 
dations  from  knowledgeable  profes¬ 
sionals  are  desirable 
The  material  must  be  received  by 
August  30.  1979 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  WRITER— Knowledge  of 
state  politics  and  personalities  preferred. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  H.H.  Hill, 
EPE,  The  Journal,  PO  Box  3159,  Winston- 
Salem  NC  27102, _ 

REPORTER  for  growing  13,500  circulation 
suburban  weekly.  Experience  and  interest 
in  government  reporting  required,  with 
demonstrated  versatility  to  handle  fea¬ 
tures  and  community  news  plus  photo 
work.  $12,000  to  start.  Resume  and  clips 
to  Mary  Ziegenhagen,  Publisher,  Coun¬ 
tryside,  1209  E.  Cliff  Rd,  Burnsville  MN 
55337, _ 

2  REPORTERS  sought  by  55,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes. 
Please  send  resume  and  writing  samples  to 
Editor,  Saginaw  News,  Saginaw  Ml  48605. 
An  Affirmative  Action  employer. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Outstanding  opportunity  for  professional 
editor  and  manager  to  handle  managing 
editor  responsibilities  for  Zone  4,  7  day 
metro.  This  position  offers  an  opportunity 
for  individual  and  professional  growth  and 
accomplishment.  Salary  commensurate 
with  background  and  experience  along 
with  a  comprehensive  fringe  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  If  you  are  now  a  managing  editor  or 
assistant  managing  editor  on  a  medium 
sized  daily  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Please  write  in  detail  to  Box  29466,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER— Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  to  $22,000.  Apply  to  Martha 
Hanny,  Buffalo  Courier  Express,  795  Main 
St,  Buffalo  NY  14240. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

New  York  based  PR  firm  seeks  veteran 
copy  desk  person  to  edit  all  releases, 
speeches,  MSition  papers,  etc.  Please 
write  Box  29463,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Wyoming's  largest  daily  paper  seeks  an 
outstanding  leader  with  demonstrable  pro¬ 
fessional  and  managerial  skills  to  be  chief 
newsroom  executive.  Must  be  able  to  lead 
a  young,  exceptionally  strong  staff  in  our 
drive  towards  excellence.  Looking  for  a 
person  with  a  sense  of  perspective,  a  vi¬ 
sion  and  ability  to  communicate  the  mas¬ 
sive  social  ana  economic  change  accom¬ 
panying  Wyoming's  energy  boom.  Send  re¬ 
sume  with  references  to:  W.R.  Hucks, 
Casper  Star-Tribune,  PO  Box  80,  Casper 
WY  82602. _ 

THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  is  expanding  its 
staff.  Need  top  notch  headline  writers  and 
copy  editors.  5  day  tryout  compulsory. 
Send  references,  first  time  applicants 
only.  Send  resume  to  B.  Clair  Cobb,  News 
Editor,  Arizona  Republic,  Box  1950, 
Phoenix  AZ  85001. 

WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  an  experienced 
journalist  who  writes  with  style  and  innova¬ 
tion.  Perceptive  nature  should  comple¬ 
ment  strong  reporting  skills. 

Job  involves  writing  magazine-style  arti¬ 
cles  with  the  kind  of  depth  and  sensitivity 
not  found  in  most  newspaper  stories. 
Work  with  editors  and  photographers  who 
know  and  encourage  writing  that  says  and 
means  something.  Over  the  past  three 
years,  staff  work  has  won  nationwide 
awards  for  writing,  reporting  and 
photography — Ernie  Pyle,  Headliner,  NNA, 
AP,  Best  Use  of  Photographs  by  a  News¬ 
paper,  Gavel,  Penney-Missouri. 

Send  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
examples  of  work  to  Managing  Editor  Caro¬ 
lyn  White,  Columbia  Daily  Tribune,  PO  Box 
798,  Columbia  MO  65205. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  for  large  Zone  5 
metropolitan  weekly.  Must  have  degree 
and  at  least  1  year  experience.  Box  29373, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
given  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher 
575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  In  response  to  an  ad. 
include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelopo. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  responsible 
for  the  return  of  any  material  submit¬ 
ted  to  its  advertisers. 


EXPERIENCED  business  reporter  to  write 
weekly  column  and  investigative  and  in- 
depth  stories  on  the  business  scene  in 
New  Orleans  for  young,  dynamic,  weekly, 
circulation  20,000.  Salary  $300  tops,  de¬ 
pending  on  experience.  Box  29446,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Experienced,  dedi¬ 
cated  leader,  willing  to  work  needed  by 
8500-  AM  daily.  Need  person  sensitive  to 
community  journalism  with  ability  to  rec¬ 
ognize  important  news  stories  in  high 
growth  area.  Must  possess  experience  and 
qualifications  to  direct  a  6  person  editorial 
staff.  Send  complete  resume  to  Ed  J 
Hauck,  Dickinson  Press,  127  W  First  St, 
Dickinson  ND  58601. 

WIRE  EDITOR 

Wire  editor  for  daily  in  beautiful  western 
Maryland,  70  miles  from  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  Two  years  experience  on  VDT 
operation  preferred.  Call  or  write  Person¬ 
nel  Department,  Herald  Mail  Co., 
Hagerstown  MD  21740;  phone  (301)  733- 
5131. 

DESK  PERSON,  knowledge  of  layout, 
headline  writing  and  copy  reading.  Send 
resume  to  Carol  Talley,  Daily  Advance,  87 
E  Blackwell  St,  Dover  NJ  07801. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Morning-eveningcombination  needs  gifted 
feature  writer  with  strohg  reporting  back¬ 
ground  for  3-times  weekly  Sidelight 
section— everything  to  do  with  people  and 
their  styles  of  living.  Contemporary  daily 
newspaper  experience  an  essential.  Send 
full  resume,  ample  writing  samples  first 
letter.  Norman  A.  Cherniss,  Executive 
Editor,  The  Press- Enterprise  Co.,  Box  792, 
Riverside  CA  92502. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  to  lead  news  staff  of 
six,  5-day  PM,  progressive  Western  city  of 
12,000.  Zone  7.  Want  enthusiastic  leader, 
strong  on  local  news,  features,  who  cares 
about  way  paper  looks.  Start  around 
$14,500.  Box  29518,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS — City  beat,  general  assign¬ 
ment,  county  government,  photography. 
Two  openings  on  14,000  daily  for  talent  in 
any  or  a  combination  of  the  above.  Prefer 
some  experience;  bright  beginners  consid¬ 
ered,  Salary  to  $12,500  depending  on 
qualifications.  Send  letter  describing  your 
accomplishments  and  goals,  10  best  writ¬ 
ing  samples,  earnings  record,  resume,  to 
Katherine  Moore,  Managing  Editor,  Fre¬ 
mont  Tribune,  Box  9,  Fremont  NB  68025. 
Equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer.  A  Gannett  Newspaper, 

SPORTS  REPORTER— Editor  for  Wyoming 
community  that  appreciates  good  cover¬ 
age  of  high  schools,  college  sports.  Re¬ 
sumes  to:  Riverton  Ranger,  Box  993, 
Riverton  WY  82501. 

HARD  NEWS,  features,  photography,  lay¬ 
out.  Ideal  spot  to  burn  off  excess  energy, 
try  out  ideas  on  quality  rural  weekly.  Some 
experience  helpful.  Call  Jim  Kevlin, 
Lakeville  Journal,  (203)  435-2541. 

EXPANSION  CREATES  need  for  night  city 
editor,  2  reporters  and  magazine-type  writ¬ 
er  on  award-winning  Florida  daily  in  highly 
competitive  market.  Experience  preferred, 
talented  beginners  will  be  considered. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  29505,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ARTICULATE.  SEASONED  EDITOR 
Well  regarded.  Southeastern  newspaper  in 
middle-sized  community  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  editor  to  handle  chief  editorial  func¬ 
tions,  including  editorial  page  and  some 
public  relations.  Excellent  writing  skills 
and  several  years  of  experience  necessary. 
Should  be  a  versatile  speaker,  willing  to 
meet  the  public.  Traditional  and  conserva¬ 
tive  orientation  desired.  Write  Box  29503, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER 

Skilled  writer  for  public  affairs  department 
of  major  southeastern  utility.  Will  write 
executives'  speeches,  as  well  as  programs 
and  scripts  for  internal/external  communi¬ 
cations.  Degree  in  journalism,  communi¬ 
cations,  English  preferred.  3-5  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  news  or  speech  writing  re¬ 
quired.  Generous  benefits  and  opportunity 
to  advance.  Salary  in  mid/high  teens  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Box  29495.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


COPY  EDITOR  wanted  for  Zone  2  daily  out¬ 
side  New  York  City.  We  are  looking  for  a 
hard  working,  ambitious  person  who  knows 
the  language  and  can  work  under  deadline 
pressures.  Starting  salary  $175  per  week. 
Send  resume  to  Box  29497,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  Jobs  nationally  200  list¬ 
ings  weekly.  $3.50.  M.  Sternman,  68-3E 
Yellowstone  Blvd,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN—  Medium  size 
daily.  Zone  2.  Knowledge  of  Sheridan  in¬ 
serter  and  mailroom  equipment  a  must. 
Non-union  operation.  Must  have  strong 
leadership  ability.  Responsibilities  include 
maintenance  and  budget.  Send  complete 
resume,  salary  history  and  requirements. 
Box  29224,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOGRAPHER  wanted  for  Zone  2  daily 
just  outside  of  New  York  City.  Must  have 
own  car  and  equipment.  Shift  work  and 
weekends.  We  are  photo  conscious  and 
give  our  photographers  wide  latitude  but 
emphasize  spot  news  photos.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  $175.  Box  29498,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


A  LARGE  metropolitah  newspaper  located 
in  Zone  9  seeks  a  pressroom  superinten¬ 
dent  experienced  in  letterpress  and  offset 
press  operation.  Position  involves  day  to 
day  responsibility  for  overall  letterpress 
and  offset  press  operation.  Management 
experience  required.  Excellent  benefits. 
Opportunity  to  work  with  strong,  innova¬ 
tive  management  team.  Box  29246,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESS  RUNNER 

Medium  size  daily  in  Zone  2.  Experienced 
offset  person  with  Harris  1650.  Good  ben- 
etits.  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield.  37V2  hour 
work  week.  Send  resume  to  Box  29406, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  press  operator  to  operate 
News  King  or  Color  King  in  sunny  southern 
California.  Salary  negotiable.  Call  Richard 
Lapham  (714)  436-3747  or  send  resume. 
597  Westlake,  Encinitas  CA  92024. 

EXPERIENCED  Goss  Community  press¬ 
man,  8  units,  2  folders,  some  4  color 
and  book  work.  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 
Contact  John  Williams  or  Ken  Valentine 
(415)  793-6543. _ 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  modern  Urbanite 
daily.  Camera  experience  desirable.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions,  $13,000,  and  fully 
paid  benefit  package.  Contact  Richard 
Temple,  Press  Foreman,  Naples  Daily 
News,  1075  Central  Av,  Naples  FL  33940. 

LARGE  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  pressmen  in  a  non¬ 
union  plant,  Zone  6.  Organization  provides 
career  growth  potential  with  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Send  resume  to  Box  27824,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


A  DENVER,  COLORADO,  phototypeset¬ 
ting/prep  shop  needs  a  manager  who  has 
a  thorough  working  knowledge  ot  photo¬ 
typesetting  and  camera  operations.  Exper¬ 
ience  should  include  knowledge  of  VIP 
typesetter,  ECRM  scanner,  and  MVP 
floppy  disc  system.  Must  know  layout, 
mark  up  and  all  phases  of  composition 
lus  black  and  white  camera  operations, 
hould  be  capable  of  pricing,  be  sales 
oriented  with  a  desire  to  grow.  Must  have  a 
proven  track  record  and  be  capable  of 
training  new  inexperienced  personnel. 
This  challenging  position  offers  excellent 
salary  and  benefits  tor  right  individual. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
29090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  FOR 

BATON  ROUGE  NEWSPAPER 
Offset  camera  and  stripper  with  at  least  5 
years  experience.  Straight  night  work.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  and  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Qualified  applicants  send  resume  to 
Johnny  Laurent,  PO  Box  588,  525 
Lafayette  St,  Baton  Rouge  LA  70821. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING— Leading,  modern, 
Washington  DC  commercial  typographer 
seeks  top-notch  manager.  Will  lead  crea 
tive  staff  of  8  using  the  most  modern  com¬ 
puter  system.  Excellent  benefits  and  ad¬ 
vancement  potential.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to  MBA, 
Suite  30{),  2550  M  St  NW.  Washington  DC 
20037. _ 


ASSISTANT 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

Dow  Jones  &  Company, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  is  looking 
for  several  individuals  for 
the  position  of  Assistant 
Production  Manager.  Each 
of  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates  will  report  to  the 
Production  Manager  of  one 
of  our  12  printing  plants. 
He/she  will  work  with  the 
most  advanced  newspaper 
technology  in  the  world 
and  will  work  in  all  areas 
of  newspaper  production 
management.  We  prefer 
candidates  with  either  a 
college  degree  in  printing 
management  or  another 
degree  coupled  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  industry.  If 
you  are  interested  and 
qualified,  please  send 
your  resume  to:  Mr.  Kim 
Breese,  National  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager,  Dow  Jones 
&  Company,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  300,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey  08540. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  F 


PUBUC  INFORMATION 

INFORMATION 

OFFICER 

FOR  YORK  COUNTY 

$14,486-$19,899;  excellent  benefits;  sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience  and 
qualifications.  New  position  available  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1979.  Responsible  for  develop¬ 
ing,  establishing  comprehensive,  continu¬ 
ing  program  of  effective  communications 
with  public.  Duties  include:  preparation 
and  dissemination  of  printed  information 
to  the  public;  design,  implementation,  and 
analysis  of  surveys;  broadcast  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors;  establish  and 
operate  a  speakers  bureau,  and  complaint 
bureau;  represent  County  government  at 
public  meetings  and  at  conferences  with 
civic,  private,  public,  and  professional 
groups;  prepare,  distribute  in-house  news¬ 
letter. 

Requires  degree  and  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  mass  communication,  journalism, 
public  administration,  or  related  field; 
thorough  knowledge  of  County  organiza¬ 
tion,  plans,  programs,  and  goals.  Ability  to 
write  and  communicate  clearly,  effec¬ 
tively;  establish  effective  press  relations, 
prepare  publications  and  reports.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  possess  the  unique  combination 
of  personality,  tactfullness,  and  courtesy 
necessary  for  maintaining  effective  rela¬ 
tionships  with  public,  press,  departments, 
other  agencies. 

Send  resume  to  R.E.  Bain,  County  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  P.O.  Box  532,  Yorktown,  Va. 
23690.  Applications  accepted  through 
August  15,  1979. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITOR-GENERAL  MANAGER 
Available  immediately.  40,000  suburban 
weekly  sold.  Ten  years  experience,  profit 
and  loss  control,  award  winner,  family 
man.  Would  like  to  build  or  run  your  large 
weekly  group  or  small  daily.  Call  (618) 
465-4800  or  4300  Thadway  Dr.,  Alton  IL 
62002. 

GENERAL  MANAGER-EDITOR  wants  to 
move  up  to  10,(X)0  or  larger  circulation 
daily,  prefers  Midwest.  Box  29387,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  position  de¬ 
sired.  Advertising,  circulation,  promotion 
experience;  daily,  weekly,  community, 
shopper.  Need  chance  to  grow!  Restricted 
at  present.  Box  29472,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE  position  leading 
to  publishership  on  smaller  daily  or  pub¬ 
lisher's  assistant  on  larger  daily  sought  by 
newsman,  35.  I  have  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment  experience  and  determination  to 
learn  all  phases  of  the  business.  Box 
29458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  young  couple  schooled  in  com¬ 
munity  journalism  need  weekly  to  manage. 
lowa/Missouri.  Writing,  editing,  layout, 
photography,  advertising  experience.  Box 
29450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


SUCCESSFUL  hard  working  classified 
manager,  33  years  experience  medium 
size  dailies/shopper.  Seeking  classified 
managership  or  top  sales  position.  Con¬ 
sider  newspaper  ad  manager’s  position. 
Top  references.  Zone  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Box 
29362,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  sales/management.  Major  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  sales  management  pro 
with  extensive  experience,  Canada  to 
Florida.  Desire  position  with  major  metro 
newspaper  or  representative  firm.  Cur¬ 
rently  located  New  York.  Willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Resume/references  upon  request. 
Box  29346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS,  experienced  manager,  top 
salesman!  I  have  solid  background  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  advertising,  training, 
over  10  years.  David  Wise,  1647  Yel- 
lowglen,  Cincinnati  OH  45230.  (513)  474- 
3494. 


I  AM  GREEDY!  Pay  me  well,  I  will  sell! 
Dead-end  job  .  .  .  want  more!  Experi¬ 
enced!  Box  29477,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMERCIAL  ARTIST  for  General  Motors. 
Cartoonist  for  3  weeklies.  Seeking  new 
career  on  daily.  Solid  portfolio.  Bob 
Seymour,  4651  Graford  Ln,  Stow  OH 
44224. 


CIRCULATION 


CAPABLE  CIRCULATOR  with  ABC,  TMC, 
merger  and  start  up  experience  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge.  (lood  promoter  and  organizer.  Will¬ 
ing  to  relocate.  References.  Box  29209, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR,  experienced  as  manager  on 
small  and  medium  sized  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  Know  ABC,  TMC  and  voluntary  col¬ 
lect.  Strong  on  promotion.  Age  35,  want  to 
relocate  as  manager  or  assistant.  Box 
29475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


30  YEARS  experience  in  highly  conyjeti- 
tive  market  AM,  PM  and  Sunday  plus  TMC. 
Last  6  years  as  Director.  Available  now. 
Box  29256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR — Well  experienced,  intelli¬ 
gent,  promotional  background.  Seeks  op¬ 
portunity  in  sales/distribution  in  eastern  FEMALE  R 
Zone  2.  Box  29460,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Dallas-Fort 

-  6V2  years  i 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  over  30  years  youth  editc 
experience.  Little  Merchant  and  Branch  senior  feat 
Counsellor  system.  ABC.  Do  own  promo-  Virginia  dai 
tions.  Desire  change.  Prefer  small  or  publication, 
medium  size  PM  newspaper.  Excellent  ref-  formation  pi 
erences.  Box  29496,  Editor  &  Publisher.  and  clips.  B 
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CIRCULATION 


TRAVELING  JOB  wanted.  (Man  52)  29 
years  circulation  experience  with  4  Zone  7 
dailies  Box  29520,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  looking  for  per¬ 
manent  position  on  medium  size  daily 
Zone  3,  4,  5,  8,  6.  Experienced,  dedicated, 
solid  background,  excellent  references. 
Box  29368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

KEEP  IN  TOUCH— Recent  college  grad 
from  major  Southern  institution  seeks  cor¬ 
respondent  position  from  New  Orleans. 
Founding  editor  of  collegiate  weekly,  also 
several  by-lines  in  large  city  daily.  Like  fea¬ 
tures  but  will  cover  anything  from  hard 
news  to  sports.  Box  29124,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WORKAHOLIC  looking  for  someone  to  take 
advantage  of  him.  Recent  college  graduate 
now  working  as  part-time  staff  writer  tor 
daily.  Looking  for  full-time  job  as  reporter 
for  daily  or  aggressive  weekly.  Skip  Mor- 

fan,  8(Jl  Kingston  Court,  San  Diego  CA 
2109. 


EDUCATION  WRITER — Young,  perceptive 
reporter  with  top  awards  and  credentials. 
Left  education  writing  job  on  good  daily 
last  year  for  another  beat  on  one  of  na¬ 
tion's  best  papers.  Now  seeks  to  return  to 
school  beat  on  quality  publication.  Box 
29283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKPERSON— Current  sports 
editor  seeks  position  as  deskperson  in 
sports  department.  Box  29255,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  copy  editor,  reoorter/ 
photographer,  editor  must  relocate.  Pres¬ 
ent  job  ends  with  pending  sale  of  paper. 
Homesick  for  New  England.  Will  pay  relo¬ 
cation.  Prefer  to  move  before  school  re¬ 
sumes.  Clips,  references,  resume.  Call  col¬ 
lect  or  write  Gordon  D.  King,  704  Maurer 
St,  Wilton  I A  52778.  (319)  732-2906. 


COPY  EDITOR— With  imagination  and  10 
years  experience  in  reporting,  headline 
writing,  feature  writing,  layout,  makeup, 
and  telegraph  desk  on  metro  dailies — 
seeks  post  with  a  future.  Experienced  in 
OCR  and  VDT.  Box  29357,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VETERAN  10-YEAR  sports  editor,  photog¬ 
rapher,  reporter  wants  new  challenge. 
Winner  of  both  press  and  photography 
contests.  Strengths;  editing,  page  layouts, 
photography,  knowledge  of  sports.  Clips 
and  resume  available.  Contact  Don  Cease. 
Box  270A,  Rt  2,  Pittsburg  KS  66762  or  call 
(316)  232-2038. 


SPORTSWRITER — Have  covered  preps  to 

gros  two  years  for  award-winning  daily  in 
ig  Eight  city.  Seeking  move  to  larger 
daily.  Will  relocate  anywhere.  Contact 
Dave  Reynolds,  135  Dotson  Dr,  Ames  lA 
50010.  (515)  292-6759. 


YOUNG  PRO— Do-it-all  sports  editor  on 
small  daily,  24,  seeks  move  to  sports  desk 
on  larger  daily.  Zones  1,  9.  Box  29387, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER— 3  years 
daily  and  weekly  experience.  5  years  White 
House  writer.  BS  in  journalism.  BA  in  En¬ 
glish.  News  nose;  workhorse.  Salary  at 
least  $225  a  week  in  any  region.  Box 
29^4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  sports  editor  seeks  similar  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  town  PM  newspaper.  MA  fel¬ 
lowship  winner.  Wes  Dumont,  PO  Box  360, 
Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico  87701. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 
Industrious,  disciplined,  decisive,  loyal. 
VDT  experience.  10  years  as  supervisor. 
Adaptable.  Box  29491,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEMALE  REPORTER  seeks  position  in 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  area.  BS,  MA  degrees. 
6V2  years  experience.  All  news  beats, 
youth  editor,  lifestyle  editor.  Currently 
senior  feature  writer  for  award-winning 
Virginia  daily  (97,000).  Will  consider  aM 
publication,  public  relations  or  public  in¬ 
formation  positions.  Impressive  references 
and  clips.  Box  29490,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  I 


SKILLED  JOURNALIST,  many  "firsts”, 
strong  writer,  many  articles  the  New  York 
Times,  The  Washirigton  Post,  seeks  post 
Europe.  Fluent  3  languages,  overseas  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  29280,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
Experience,  proven  ability,  awards  and 
youth.  Seeking  metro  or  state  capital 
locale.  Box  29281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  EDITOR — Medicine  specialist. 
Now  senior  level  in  industry.  Newspaper, 
wire  service,  book,  marazine  background. 
Box  29341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKENDS  are  made  for  more  than 
Michelob;  they're  for  readers  on  the  go. 
Experienced  writer  and  reviewer,  with 
interests  from  Cher  to  Chopin,  seeks  en¬ 
tertainment  position.  Contact  R.C.  Staab, 
8  Keene  St,  Columbia  MO  65201  or  call 
(314)  442-2087. _ 

23-YEAR-OLD  former  small  daily  sports 
editor,  now  with  mid-sized  daily,  wants  to 
join  staff  of  small  daily.  Will  consider  news 
or  sports  spot.  VDT  and  darkroom  experi¬ 
ence.  Collie  grad,  1978.  Ohio  UPl  Award 
winner.  Prefer  Zones  5,  2,  1.  Box  29333, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSROOM  PRO 

Well-rounded  newsman,  age  32,  seeking 
middle  or  top-management  spot  in  top 
notch  newsroom,  or  one  that  wants  to  be. 
BJ  (Missouri),  10-plus  years'  experience. 
Great  track  record  as  writer,  photographer, 
copy  editor,  designer  and  administrator. 
Strong  typographical  bent.  Coordinated 
major  redesign  project  of  daily  in  1978. 
Box  29316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  semi-weekly  seeks  position  on 
large  weekly  or  small  daily.  Have  done  it  all 
including  run  the  show  by  myself.  Know 
layout,  darkroom,  have  covered  city  coun¬ 
cil,  county  board,  school  board,  police, 
enjoy  features  and  taking  my  own  pictures. 
Contact  David  Zoeller,  803  W.  Jourdan, 
Newton  IL  62448,  (618)  783-3176. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  SPORTSWRITING 
team  can  give  your  section  a  new  look. 
He’s  a  seasoned  writer  and  lively  columnist 
with  unique  style  and  extensive  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  She  has  twice  organized  wo¬ 
men's  sports  coverage  and  whipped  it  into 
one  of  section’s  strengths.  His-and-her 
columns  possible.  Ideal  for  innovative  or 
expanding  daily.  Box  29482,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VETERAN  WASHINGTON  DC  newsman, 
39,  tired  of  rim,  makeup,  wants  sports 
editors’  job  or  baseball  beat  in  smaller 
town.  Box  29480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NEED  AN  EXPERIENCED  copyeditor  on 
your  medium  or  large  daily?  I'm  35  and 
nave  been  editor  on  small  dailies,  copy 
editor  on  larae  papers.  VDT  experience. 
Box  29459,  uitor  &  Publisher. 

DEDICATED  June  graduate  with  experi¬ 
ence  on  two  weeklies  is  determined  to  work 
in  this  field.  Dependable,  qualified.  Zone 
5.  Box  29521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Young  Black  female  J-school 
grad,  currently  working  as  an  intern  for  a 
mid-size  daily,  seeks  full-time  position. 
Have  graphic  arts,  VDT  and  photography 
experience.  Box  29516,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MATURE  recent  J-grad  seeks  reporter  po¬ 
sition  on  medium  or  large  daily  in  any 
Zone.  Two  years’  editing,  reporting  layout 
experience  on  top  college  daily.  Janet 
Halfmann,  606  Cornell  Av,  East  Lansing 
Ml.  (517)  332-0003. 

COPY  EDITOR  who  appreciates  plain  En- 

5lish  wants  position  with  daily  newspaper, 
ournalism  degree  and  three  years’  Siting 
experience.  David  Enna,  148  S.  Loomis, 
Naperville  IL  60540. 

SCIENCE  JOURNALIST— Advanced  sci¬ 
ence  degree.  Feature  writing  and  VDT  ex¬ 
perience.  Seeks  paper  committed  to  sci¬ 
ence  reporting.  Other  writing/editing 
duties  welcomed.  Will  relocate.  R.  Dagani, 
828  Navaho  Dr,  #201,  Raleigh  NC  27609. 


FOR  $75/week,  my  limit  of  earnings  as  So¬ 
cial  Security  retiree,  I  offer  my  45  years 
experience  as  writer-editor,  leading  busi¬ 
ness  magazines;  newspaper  experience 
plus  editorship  two  weeklies.  Prefer  weekly 
newspaper.  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  29499,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


JOURNALIST  with  business  writing  back¬ 
ground  in  Sunbelt  city  seeks  freelance  as¬ 
signments  or  stringing  positions.  Box 
29512,  Editor  &  PutHisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


ENTERPRISING/Talented/Dedicated  pho¬ 
tojournalist  seeks  staff  post  on  photo¬ 
conscious  daily  NOW.  Timothy  Mclndoo, 
1640  N.  4th  St,  Sheboygan  W1  53081. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


ASSOCIATION  EXECUTIVE  post  desired. 
Previous  affiliation  on  voluntary  basis. 
Nine  years  newspaper  experience.  Box 
2947^  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


AN  PA  tax  law  study 


presented  to 

By  I.  William  Hill 

Changes  in  estate  tax  laws  that  would 
benefit  all  businesses,  not  just  newspa¬ 
pers  as  proposed  by  Representative 
Morris  K.  Udall  (D-Ariz)  in  HR  2770, 
were  urged  upon  Congress  last  week 
(July  27)  by  K.  Prescott  Low,  chairman 
of  the  Tax  Law  Task  Force  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Low,  who  represented  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  as  well  as 
AN  PA,  appeared  before  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Select  Revenue  Measures  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

“After  a  full  year  of  study  and  9  meet¬ 
ings,”  Low  said,  “the  ANPA  Task 
Force  has  completed  its  work.”  Its  full 
report  and  recommendations  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  committee. 

In  so  doing.  Low  said,  “ANPA  and 
NNA  agree  that  burdensome,  some 
would  say  ‘punitive’  federal  estate  tax 
laws  are  one  of  the  reasons  that  owners 
of  independent,  locally-owned  newspa¬ 
pers  sell  their  properties.  We  commend 
Mr.  Udall  and  the  other  sponsors  of 
HR2770  for  seeking  to  revise  the  estate 
tax  laws  so  as  to  neutralize  their  impact 
on  decisions  to  sell  or  retain  indepen¬ 
dently  owned  newspapers.  We  recognize 
that  the  legislation,  if  enacted,  would 
bring  considerable  relief  to  those  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers  owners  who  would 
qualify  under  the  bill. 

“But  we  believe  that  legislation  should 
not  provide  relief  for  one  class  of  citizens 
only — in  this  case,  newspaper 
owners — when  estate  taxes  press  equally 
hard  upon  all  small,  closely-held 
businesses. 

“Therefore,  ANPA  and  NNA  neither 
endorse  or  oppose  HR2770.  However, 
we  continue  to  believe  that  a  better  al¬ 
ternative  is  the  enactment  of  broad- 
based  changes  affecting  all  small 
businesses  as  recommended  by  ANPA 
and  NNA.” 

In  summarized  form,  here  is  the  Tax 
Law  Task  Force's  report.  First,  the  find¬ 
ings: 

•  “There  is  bias  in  the  federal  estate 
tax  laws  which  presents  formidable  bar¬ 
riers  to  the  continuation  of  independent 
ownership. 

•  “Legislation  is  needed  to  correct 
this  bias. 

•  “The  bill  (HR  12395)  introduced  by 
Rep.  Udall  in  the  last  Congress  (HR  2770 
in  the  current  Congress)  would  provide 
substantial  benefits  to  many  local,  inde¬ 
pendent  newspaper  owners. 

•  “There  are,  however,  several  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  Udall  bill — principally  that 
it  is  ‘special  interest’  legislation.  In  addi- 
40 
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tion,  the  bill  provides  relatively  narrow 
coverage  in  that  the  owner  of  small 
newspapers  in  adjoining  states — perhaps 
only  a  few  miles  apart — would  be  ineligi¬ 
ble;  some  of  the  definitions  in  the  bill  are 
vague,  and  the  bill  contains  very  severe 
penalty  provisions  in  the  event  of  inad- 
vertant  over-funding  of  the  allowed  trust 
fund. 

•  “There  are  viable,  alternative,  legis¬ 
lative  approaches  which  are  outlined  in 
our  recommendations.” 

The  recommendations  were: 

•  “That  ANPA  work  for  tax  law 
changes  for  all  closely-held  companies  in 
the  following  areas: 

— “Liberalization  of  accumulated 
earnings  penalty  tax. 

— “Changes  in  the  valuation  approach 
used  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

— “Liberalization  of  the  timing  of  es¬ 
tate  tax  payments. 

— “Liberalization  of  redemption  rules. 

— “Amendment  of  the  tax  provision 
on  generation-skipping  transfers. 

— “Examination  of  the  possibility  of 
legislation  to  allow  purchase  of  a  special 
class  of  life  insurance  solely  for  payment 
of  estate  taxes. 

•  “That  ANPA  support  three  tax  pro¬ 
posals  which  already  have  become  mat¬ 
ters  of  debate  between  other  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  government: 

— “Repeal  carryover  basis  provisions. 

— “Provide  lower  rates  for  gift  taxes. 

— “Eliminate  double  taxation  of  div¬ 
idends. 

•  “That  ANPA  support  those  new 
laws  which  have  improved  tax  treatment 
of  capital  gains. 

•  “That  ANPA  continue  its  policy  of 
neither  endorsing  nor  opposing  the  Udall 
bill. 

•  “That  ANPA  and  other  newspaper 
associations  develop  ongoing  programs 
to  acquaint  members  with  estate  plan¬ 
ning  techniques  and  with  the  need  for 
proper  and  timely  estate  planning.” 

*  *  * 

Legislation  to  mandate  a  complete 
study  of  competition  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  as  well  as  1 1  other  industries 
regarded  as  keystone,  along  with  an 
examination  of  federal  policies  that  may 
inhibit  competition,  has  been  introduced 
in  both  the  Senate  and  House. 

House  sponsors  were  Representative 
Morris  K.  Udall  (D-Ariz.)  and  23  other 
representatives  and,  in  the  Senate, 
Senators  Gary  Hart  (D-Colo.)  and  Larry 
Pressler  (R-S.D.) 

Udall  explained  that  the  Competition 
Review  Act,  which  one  reporter  held 
could  be  better  described  as  a  “pro  free 
enterprise  act”,  would  establish  a  Com¬ 
petition  Review  Commission  to  begin  a 


comprehensive  study  of  the  laws,  regula¬ 
tory  policies,  enforcement  procedures 
and  any  other  government  practices 
which  have  a  significant  effect  on  compe¬ 
tition  and  concentration. 

“It  would  be  comprised  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  labor,  business,  consumer 
interests  and  the  academic  community, 
and  the  legislative  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment,”  Udall  said.  “I  am  not  against 
bigness,  but  bigness  has  gone  wild  and 
the  mad  rush  to  conglomerates  threatens 
to  destroy  the  central  principles  upon 
which  our  economy  is  built.” 

Cost  of  the  study  was  estimated  at  $25 
million,  and  five  years  would  be  allowed 
for  it  instead  of  the  three  in  previously- 
introduced  legislation. 

Eltra  stock  offer 
extended 

AC  Holding  Corporation,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Allied  Chemical 
Corporation,  extended  its  offer  on  July 
27  to  purchase  all  shares  of  common 
stock  of  Eltra  Corporation  for  cash  at 
$51.50  per  share  net. 

Eltra  is  the  parent  company  for 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  in  the 
United  States  and  various  Mergenthaler 
organizations  in  Great  Britain,  Europe  \ 
and  other  foreign  countries. 

The  extended  offer  expires  on  August 
6  and  as  of  July  27  approximately 
7,300,000  shares  had  been  tendered.  AC 
Holding  also  has  a  contract  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Manufacturing  Company  to  pur¬ 
chase  3,216,000  shares  of  Eltra  stock. 
Together,  the  shares  tendered  and  those 
under  contract  from  American  Manufac¬ 
turing  constitute  approximately  92%  of 
the  shares  outstanding. 

On  Friday,  July  13,  Allied  Chemical 
Corporation  received  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  a  request  for  addi¬ 
tional  information  under  the  Hart-Scott 
Act,  which  has  the  effect  of  extending 
the  Hart-Scott  waiting  period  for  a 
period  of  10  days  after  Allied  Chemical 
delivers  the  additional  information  re¬ 
quested. 

The  number  of  shares  tendered  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  minimum  number  for  which 
the  tender  offer  was  made.  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  company  unanimously 
consented  to  the  offer  and  recommended 
that  the  company’s  stockholders  accept 
the  offer. 
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Jflront  Pagp 

GIVES  YOUR  FRONT  PAGE 
(AND  ALL  YOUR  PAGES) 

A  CLEAN  APPEARANCE  THAT'S  APPARENT 

AND  MORE... 


If s  the  end  product  that  counts  —  and  how  you  arrive  at  that  end  is  very 
innportant  too.  For  deadlines  demand  as  few  problems  as  possible,  as  any 
production  manager  knows.  Using  FRONT  PAGE  plates  assures  that  your 
newspaper  will  be  clean,  but  even  more  important,  your  production  problems 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

You  see,  the  Western  FRONT  PAGE  plate  is  especially  designed  for  the 
newspaper  industry,  with  over-all  production  in  mind  —  from  plateroom  through 
press.  It  provides  easy  development,  fast  roll-up,  and  long  trouble-free  runs. 

What  makes  FRONT  PAGE  perform  so  well?  To  begin  with  the  FRONT  PAGE 
plate  Is  anodized,  producing  a  surface  that  is  extremely  resistant  to  the 
abrasive  qualities  of  newsprint ...  an  ideal  Di-Lltho  or  offset  surface . . .  clean 
. .  .water  receptive ...  oxidation  resistant. .  .and  long  running.  Solids  print  solid 
and  halftones  print  clean  . . .  every  edition. 

Also,  FRONT  PAGE  has  a  uniform,  consistent  brush  grain  which  provides 
the  tooth  that  gives  a  strong  bond  between  chemicals  and  plate.  In  addition 
it  gives  excellent  ink-water  balance  and  speeds  make-up.  And  litho  grade 
aluminum  and  rigid  quality  control  make  Western's  FRONT  PAGE  plate 
virtually  trouble-free. 


Important  too,  your  plateroom 
and  pressroom  personnel  can 
be  assured  that  each  order  of 
FRONT  PAGE  plates  will  be  like 
the  one  before ...  no  variation  in 
quality... which  means  no  vari¬ 
ation  in  high  performance. 


luenern 


So  if  you're  not  already  using 
FRONT  PAGE-see  the  differ¬ 
ence-contact  your  Western 
Dealer  or  Western  Technical 
Sales  Representative  today... 
or  call  800  325-3310  toll  free 
and  we  will  make  arrangements 
for  you  to  try  FRONT  PAGE. 


LITHO  PLATE 


3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 

NEWSMASTER  IS  A  FULL  LINE  OF  PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY- PLATES -CHEMISTRY- PLATEROOM  MACHINERY 


FACT: 

There  are  1,756  daily  newspapers  and  7,930 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

Sourco:  I-klilorSi  l’ul)lishi!r 

QUESTION: 

Can  it  he  that  only  20  did  anything  noteworthy 
for  the  First  Amendment  last  year? 


CONCLUSION: 

We  don’t  think  so. 


'I'his  subject  f roubles  us  because  the  Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award,  established  in 
the  bicentennial  to  honor  that  newspaper  which,  “in  writing,  reporting  and  public 
(ulucation.  has  performed  the  most  outstanding  public  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
first  Amendment..."  drew  only  20  entries  from  all  those  9. (>80  papers  in  1978.  The 
judg(;s  were  dismayed.  1’hey  were  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  Allen  Neuharth. 
pr(;sid(;nt  of  the  ANPA.  )ohn  Hughes,  ASNE  president,  and  the  top  news  executives 
of  Al^  and  IJPl,  Louis  lloccardi  and  ILL.  Stevenson,  the  most  distinguished  panel  of 
any  journalism  award  this  year. 

riKjy.  and  we.  are  convinced  most  American  newspapers  serve  the  f'irst  Amend- 
imnit  continuously  and  well.  Those  which  fail  to  do  so  are  not  only  failing  their  own 
h(ist  int(!rest.  they  are  failing  to  keep  readers  aware  of  the  essentiality-toall  citizens- 
of  the  free  press  guarantee  of  the  I'Mrst  Amendment. 

So  the  judges  urged  us  to  tell  as  many  newspapermen  and  women  as  possible 
about  future  Sc;ripps  Award  contests.  Some  people  even  suggested  we  stop  honoring 
first  AiiKMulment  service,  because  there  have  been  so  few  entries,  but  isn’t  that 
pr(K;is(!ly  why  the  Scripps  Award  is  so  important? 

Ifs  pretty  early  to  he  bringing  up  the  subject,  but  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
track  down  all  those  tearsheets  at  entry  time.  Deadline  for  the  1979  Scripps  Award  is 
feh.  1.  1980.  Winning  newspaper  -  for  service  performed  during  the  1979  calendar 
year-g(;ts  a  bronze  plaque;  those  responsible  share  $2. .500  in  cash. 

W'ritefora  fact  Sheet. 

Scripps  Award  Winners 

If)7(i-'rh(}  Honolulu  Adverlisor 
lf)77-Sun  Hntorpriso  Noivspapers,  Monmouth,  Ore. 

1978  -  Gann(}ll  Bochostor  Noivspapors 

Scripps-Howard  Foundation 


200  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 


